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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Gracie: Maud has such a prey foot. I 
don’t know where you woul anything 
smaller. Do you? 

Gertie: Yes, the shoe she wears. 

* * * 


In a Marg school a little fellow was called 
up to read for the inspector. The boy was a 
good reader in all respects but one—he gave 
absolutely no heed to punctuation marks, 
When he had finished, the inspector asked, 
‘‘ Willie, where are your pauses?” Willie 
dropped his book and held up both hands. 
ee Hite they are, sir,” he said. 

* x  * 

Waar Tega used To Cost.—Sir Brampton 
Gordon sends to the Leisure Hour the follow. 
ing extract from a letter written in 1789, from 
Mrs. Dillingham to her daughter, Mrs. Gurdon, 
of Letter, Norfolk :—‘‘ Tea is very dear, and it 
is said it will be dearer. I have given 20s. a 

und to Mr. Blackall for all ye Tea I have 

ught since I came to town, and I don’t find 
that I can have any (that is so good) cheaper. 
I went last Saturday to buy Tea to carry to 
Hampton. He told me that ye same Tea I 
had for 20 he now sold for 24, and that to those 
of ye same trade he had sold it for a Guinea, 
so I have bought for my Self some of his best, 
which I gave a Guinea for, and some of Sixteen 
which you would not like. I paid a 
Guinea for a pound of Tea for you, which I 
sent to Mr. Herrings for to be convey'd to you; 
I don’t think it better than what we bought for 
18 when you left London. Mr. Blackall has 
Tea of different prices, as 20 and 18 are lower, 
but those I bought I liked beat." 
* 


A VioLrent Curg.—An ingenious German 
merchant has a servant who at first was exceed- 
ingly forgetful. This failing was particularly 
aggravating at meal times, when, almost as a 
matter of course, something essential would be 
missing from the table. One day the famil: 
were about to commence a meal, when the be 
was rung as usual. The girl hurried to the 
dining-room to see what was needed. ‘‘ Susan,” 
said the merchant, “just run and fetch the big 
step-ladder down from the attic and bring it 
here; as it is wanted at once.” Susan, who 
had been disturbed at her dinner, gave a grunt 
by way of showing her annoyance, but ran up 
three flights of stairs to the top of the house to 
fetch the ladder down. In about five minutes 
she returned to the room, panting from her 
exertions. ‘* Now,” said her master, ‘‘ put the 
steps up at that end of the room and climb to 
the top.” Susan did as she was ordered, and 
when she was at the top the merchant quietl 
observed, ‘‘Susan, you have now got a muc 
better view than we have. Can you see an 
salt on the table? Your mistress and I coul 
not find it.” That settled the business. Thus 
far the girl has not forgotten the lesson. 

* eS 


Horses Trousiesome To SHor.—Some 
thirty-five years ago I bought a very good 
hunter, which, though six years old, had never 
been shod behind, and the vendor: said it was 
impossible. I intended to ride the horse 
unshod behind, but my blacksmith asked me to 
let him try to shoe him. He tied him up 
very tight by the head and tried, but found it 
impossible. I noticed that the horse tried to 
get his head round to see what was going to 
be done to him, and I told the blacksmith that 
I believed that this was all the horse wanted. 
So he tried him again after a few days, giving 
more freedom to the head, but not as much as 
the horse wanted, for, though the hind foot 
was picked up and handled, the shoeing was 
not accomplished. A few days after we tried 
again, giving so much rope as to amount to 
absolute freedom. The horse turned his head 
quite round and looked on, and the shoeing 
was done then, and ever after, without any 
trouble. It is worthy of note that,in the well- 
known picture in the National Gallery, ‘‘ The 
Shoeing of the Bay Mare,” by Sir E. Landseer, 
the mare is being shod behind, and has no 
halter whatever, and the head is turned nearly 
round looking at the blacksmith.—John 
Mordaunt, 
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A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW FOR LADIES. 


Von. X., No. 244] 
ews 
A PIONEER SUFFRAGIST— 


LUCY STONE. 


(The Founder of the Boston ‘* Woman's 
Journal.” ) 


A SKETCH. 
By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 


Lucy Strong was born in 1818, on a hill farm 
near Brookfield, Massachusetts. She was the 
eighth of nine children. She came of good 
New England stock. Her great- grandfather 
fought in the French and Indian wars; her 
grandfather was an officer in the war of the 
Revolution. Her father was a prosperous, much- 
respected farmer, fully imbued, like most men 
of his generation, with the belief in the Divine 
right of the husband to rule over the wife. On 


her side the wife, a good Christian woman, 


accepted without question the doctrine of non- 
resistance, of obedience to her head, universally 
preached to, and generally practised by, the 
women of her time. 

They were a sturdy, “ dour” race, these New 
England settlers, men and women both. _Had 
they not been so, New England would not have 
become what it was; and Ohio, to say nothing 
of the whole North West, would not be what it 
is to-day, one of the most prosperous parts of 
the Union. That exhortation of the Apostle, “to 
endure hardness,” they accepted as the rule of 
their lives. 

Brookfield was one of the colonial settle- 
ments, and in its early days suffered severely 
from the incursions of the Indians. In 1675, 
they burned every house in the village, the 
people taking refuge in the garrison - house, 
where they defended themselves with the 
courage of despair for three days, when help 
came. 


The farm houses in the neighbourhood were 


built in what is now called ‘ Colonial” style; 


mostly of wood, roomy, with high-pitched roofs, 
small windows with tiny panes, wide chimneys, 
solid doors. Barns and outhouses were ample, 
well kept, conveniently placed. Conveniences 
for the household they had none, save that the 
well was always placed as close as possible to 
the house, and that there was, perhaps, a brick 
oven. 

These roomy old houses, delightful in summer, 
were terribly cold during the Arctic New England 
winter. A fire would be kept in the living 
room, and one in the kitchen, and the rest of 
the dwelling was glacial from November to 
April. 

Families were large then: it was not un- 
common for a woman to be the mother of 
twelve children. Most farmers’ wives would 
consider that if all their youth was spent in the 
right bringing-up of even less than that 
number they would have deserved well of their 
family and their country. But with these New 
England women the bringing up of a large 
family was but one of a never-ending round of 
duties, not one of which could be postponed 
or dropped. I learn from a Massachusetts 
friend, who gives me the recollection of her own 
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foremothers and those of an ancient lady nearly 
as. old as the century, what fills me with 
admiration and pity, when contemplating the 
life led by these New England farmers’ wives. 

I said there were no conveniences in the 
household. Almost every thing, whether food 
or clothing, was produced on the farm. The 
raw material was there in abundance; it was 
the business of the mistress to work it up. 
Cooks, nurses, dairymaids were non-existent. 
The larger a woman's family, the heavier lay on 
her the necessity of diligence at loom and 
spindle. The spinning was taken up after the 
day’s work was done. These women cooked, 
baked, churned ; they washed and ironed; they 
made, and mended, and swept; often, too 
often, they ‘tended garden.” If cheese- 
making was the local industry, they helped 
largely to make the cheeses. They made their 
own soap at home, and the lye that made the 
soap. They made their own yeast, their 
own candles. Even the tartaric acid used in 
baking-powder—then a notable labour-saving 
innovation — they often made themselves. 
Such spices as they had were not bought 
ground, but pounded with pestle and mortar. 
If the farm was so large as to require hired 
men, these became members of the family, 
and were washed for and mended for by 
the mistress. So that the more prosperous a 
farmer was, the fuller his barn and sheepfold 
and byre, the greater the drudgery his wife 
had to endure. I am assured that the more 
humane of these farmers would allow the 
hired man to help on washing days. Then he 
pounded the clothes in a barrel. Doubtless it 
was a New England hired man who invented 
the washing machine. One wonders how the 
buttons survived the pounding; but most likely 
the farmer’s wife in these cases said to the 
hired man, ‘‘ For this relief much thanks,” or 
words to that effect, and replaced missing 
buttons joyfully. 

With all this spinning and weaving and 
general diligence and thrift, strange to say the 
clothing of the women was what we should now- 
adays call frightfully, nay, shamefully, inade- 
quate. The use of flannel was unknown. The 
wool was used for gowns, cloaks, or shawls, and 
for knitting socks and mufflers, but not other- 
wise. They wore low shoes, even when 
walking through the snow! What wonder that 
consumption was rife then, or that it is 
hereditary now! In every household there was 
an invalid—a wretched creature worn out by 
hard work, with just strength enough to go on 
living. But the deaths were many, and some 
who did not die went mad. When the practice 
of taking statistics came in, it was shown that 
a large proportion of the inmates of lunatic 
asylums were farmers’ wives. 

The friend who tells me of this old New Eng- 
land life, acknowledges that there appears to be 
reprehensible selfishness on the part of the 
men, but Iam assured that it was the result 
of an evil system, rather than the fault of the 
individual man. It was, and is, the custom; 
and men are outgrowing it, though heart- 


breaking instances of cruel overwork are still to | required to sew nine pair a day. 


One Penny Weekly. 


‘‘ evil system ” excuse, the same was made for 
the continuation of slavery in the South before 
the North cut that ‘Gordian knot. Assuredly 
no Southern slave was ever subject to one hun- 
dredth part of the unremitting toil which often 


was the lot of the New England farmer's wife. 
Slave or free, the negro never did, and never 


will, work more than he absolutely must. 
These Northern women pitied the slaves; they 
themselves were the slaves to be pitied, had 
they but known it. 


Long before Darwin had formulated his great 


axiom, these women lived it. In this life of 
endless toil, emphatically only the fittest 
survived. One wonders of what stuff they 
could have been made; one admires, humbly 
and standing afar off, seeing that they only had 
twenty-four hours in their day, and that we 
have just the same, and are busy, and tired 
when the day is done, though we have neither 
weaved nor spun, nor made cheese nor candles. 
My friend tells me of her own great grandfather 


and grandmother whp married when boy and 
girl of nineteen, and rode from Boston a 
hundred miles to a hill farm in New Hampshire 
to begin their wedded life. Household goods 
they had without stint, all carried up those 
granite hills by waggon. Liqueur cases, beauti- 
fully inlaid plate of the good old silversmiths’ 
work of the early days of Queen Anne, were 
among the plenishings. Luxury and toil! It 
seems a wretched mockery. But I am glad 
to know that this bride of nineteen: was one of 
the “ fittest.” She not only performed all her 
onerous housewifely duties, but she bore 
thirteen children between times, lived to see 
them all grow up and prosper, and herself 
reached a peaceful Indian summer. 

To such a life, in such surroundings, was 
Lucy Stone born. The night before Lucy’s birth 
Mrs. Stone had milked eight cows. When 
informed of the sex of the infant she expressed 
sorrow, because a girl’s life was so hard. 

The child, however, grew up healthy and 
vigorous ; was noted for her fearlessness and 
truthfulness, a good scholar and hardworker 
both in the house and on the farm. 

Often it was her task to drive the cows to 
pasture, so early in the morning that the stars 
still shone; when the dew on the grass was so 
cold that she would stop and stand on a flat 
stone and curl one small bare foot against the 
other leg to warm it. Everyone in the family 
worked hard; they worked ‘like beavers,” to 
use a New England phrase. Among these hill- 
side farmers the universal aim was to give the 
boys @ college education, to have at least one 
in the family enter the ministry. For this 
they toiled and saved. On the Stone’s farm, 
besides making butter, from 300 to 400 
cheeses were made yearly, The mother 
and daughters sewed coarse shoes, not 
for themselves, but for the shoe dealers 
who traded with the South, where it was cus- 
tomary for each slave to receive a pair of shoes 
at Christmas time. They were paid four cents. 
a pair (2d.) for the sewing, and Lucy, being 
more nimble-fingered than the others, was 
When quite 


be met with. It occurs to me that, as to the| small, she began to help tor micther with the 
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weaving ; she would sit under the loom, passing 
the threads, and straightening them if they got 


When about twelve years old she came to the 


conclusion that her mother was working herself 


to death, and that if some one must be killed, 
it had better be her than her mother. She was 
attending school then, and for the next two 
years she, on washing days, did all the 
washing for a family of a dozen persons. 


She would put the linen to soak early 


in the morning, walk a mile to school, 


walk back at noon, wash and hang the linen 


out to dry, return to school for the after- 


noon session, and take it from the line on 
reaching home in the evening. And all this 
was done by main force of will and muscle 


power, for at that time not one of the labour- 


saving appliances had been invented which 


nowadays help to lessen the toil of these over- 
worked farmers’ wives and daughters. 


In the midst of all this daily drudgery Lucy 
She felt 
indignant at the way in which her mother and 
other women were treated by their husbands 
and by the laws, and she made up her childish 
these laws must be altered. 
Reading the Bible one day, she came to 
the verse, “Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
Then she 
resolved to go to college, learn Latin and 
Greek, read the Bible in the original, and 
satisfy herself whether that, and other such 


began to do her own thinking. 


mind that 


At first she wanted to die. 


texts, had been correctly translated. 


When the time came for a brother to go to 
Such a pro- 
position was too absurd to be discussed. ‘Is 


college, Lucy wanted to go too. 
the child crazy ?”” Mr. Stone asked his wife. 


Yet there was already Maria Mitchell (after- 
wards to be the famous astronomer), descendant 
of Quaker ancestors, driven from New England 
by the intolerant Puritans, already on the high 
road to fame: an adept from early childhood 
at counting seconds by the chronometer for 
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were able to attend. In a few days she had 
this school in perfect order, and the big boys 
who had headed the mutiny became her most 
devoted lieutenants: yet she received only a 
fraction of the sum paid to her unsuccessful 
predecessor. 

When she was about twenty-two, she went to 
Mount Holyoke, a seminary founded by Miss 
Lyon, the earliest pioneer of the higher education 
of women in New England. Miss Lyon’s 
struggles to build this house would fill a volume. 
As the years went by, her efforts were better 
appreciated, and gradually a group of buildings 
rose worthy the name of college. But when 
Lucy Stone went there, one modest dwelling 


held the teachers and the taught. The course |- 


covered three years, but Lucy was only able to 
afford one year of it. While there she joined a 
Dorcas Society. At one of the meetings, when 
the work was the making of shirts for the 
missionary students of Amherst College, she 
listened to a statement made by Miss Lyon as 
to the disabilities of women, and their need of 
facilities for higher education. Lucy heard, 
and flung down the shirt she was making, 
resolving to work no more to help men who 
were were well provided for, but instead to help 
women who were shut out from Amherst and 
every other college. And truly, when one 
learns what sort of college Amherst was, that 
it was subventioned by the State, that it 
possessed its library, laboratory, lecture rooms, 
its gallery of fine arts, its museum of antiquities, 
its full equipment of amply-paid professors ; 
that its endowments were large, and the gifts 
to it princely; that the income of a fund of 
100,000 dols. was devoted to the aid of 
missionary students in particular; one cannot 
but feel, as Lucy Stone felt, that these same 
students could manage to get on without the 
help of the nimble-fingered girls in Miss Lyon’s 
poor little struggling college of one building. 
At the low wages received by women teachers 
it took Lucy till she was twenty-five to earn 
the money to take her to Oberlin, in Ohio, then 
the only college in the country that admitted 


her father! In this, as in other Quaker 
families, in the matter of education there was 
perfect justice, an equal chance for boy and 
girl. Had this famous woman been the 
daughter of a New Englander, the world would 
probably have had an astronomer the less, and 
quite possibly a discontented, instead of a 
singularly happy woman. 

About this time, half a dozen bright New 
England girls, emboldened by their hunger for 
learning, went in a body to the President of 
Harvard College, and begged that they might be 
allowed to go through the College course with 
their brothers. They were severely snubbed. 
‘¢ You would be disgraced if you did such a thing,” 
said the learned Doctor. ‘ But, why?” they 
asked. They had attended school summer 
and winter, with these same brothers. They 
could not see why it should be a disgrace to 


women. Crossing Lake Erie from Buffalo to 
Cleveland she could not afford a cabin, but 
slept on deck on a pile of grain sacks, among 
horses and freight, with a few other women 
who, like herself, could only pay for a deck 
passage. 

(To be continued.) 


LIVING FOR ONE’S COUNTRY. 
Tuer assertion is not infrequently made that 
patriotism is on the decline. It is well for 
women to bear in mind that this assertion is 
made only by those who believe that the highest 
expression of patriotism is found in one’s willing- 
ness to die for one’s country. If the truth ever 
be universally recognised that to die for one’s 


enter Harvard. 

Lucy, too, was snubbed, but she was not to 
be diverted from her purpose. As her father 
would not give her the money, she set about 
earning it for herself. She picked berries 
and chestnuts, and sold them to buy 
books. For years she taught in district schools, 
studying and teaching alternately. She soon 
became known as a successful teacher. Once 
she was engaged to teach a winter school 
which had been broken up in consequence of 
the big boys having thrown the master out of 
the window head foremost into a deep snow- 
drift. As a rule, women were not thought 
capable to t2ach in the winter term, because 


country is a service far inferior to living for 
one’s country, women must bear a large share 
in its inculcation. So long the ideal of physical 
courage has been recognised in « willingness to 
meet death, and the highest ideal of moral 
courage has been associated with willngness to 
meet death for a good and noble cause, that it 
has grown a difficult task to make people 
realise that it requires more physical courage 
to live three-score years and ten than to die at 
an earlier date ; and that it requires more moral 
courage to come up to four-score years “‘ by 
reason of strength,” which has been devoted to 


the illustration as well as to-the advocacy of 
high moral ideals, than to die for any, however 


then tie big boys, released from farm work, | noble, cause.—May Wright Sewall. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


NOTES. 
CANADA. 
Tus new charter of Montreal, Canada, extends. 
municipal suffrage to widows and unmarried 
women who lease or own taxable property in 
the city. Thisisin line with the just principle, 
“no taxation without representation,” but why 
should our friends discriminate against women 
with husbands? This is to place a premium 
upon “ single blessedness.” 
* * * 
AUSTRALIA. 

Queensland.—Taking advantage of the visit 
of the Hon. T. J. Byrnes (Premier) to Rock- 
hampton on May 27th, a deputation waited 
upon him, and Mrs. Foggan “made a spirited 
speech, setting forth her arguments clearly and 
forcibly,” being ably supported by Mrs. Gran- 
ville Jones and Mrs. Willis. The Premier 
replied sympathetically, admitting that he had 
opposed the question in Parliament, but was 
open to conviction, and, of course, did not. 
forget to make the usual objection that women 
as a whole “ have not asked for the franchise.” 
Mr. Kidston, who introduced the deputation, 
hoped the women would take the Premier's 
excellent advice, and agitate. 

New South Wales Woman’s Suffrage League: 
held its seventh annual public meeting on 
June 8th, in the School of Art, Sydney, when 
there was a crowded attendance. The report. 
of Miss Rose Scott (the secretary) recorded 
earnest work. An important utterance by the 
Premier of New South Wales is recorded in our 
‘‘ Watch Tower ” this week. 

Tasmania.—Petitions for Women’s Suffrage 
were presented to the House of Assembly on 
June 28. The Mercury reports that “ the pre- 
sentation of the petitions excited much 
laughter.” Nevertheless, the Bill introduced 
by Mr. McWilliams to give the vote to alk 
persons of 21 years and upwards was carried 
by 20 votes to 8. This is the fourth time that 
the Assembly has passed a measure giving the 
franchise to women. It remains to be seen 
whether the Legislative Council will again 


reject the reform. 
* * 


AMERICA. 

In November next the male voters of 
the State of Washington, on the Pacific: 
coast, will have a plebiscite on admitting the 
women of the State to the Franchise, by an 
“‘amendment to the constitution.” The 
Suffragists there are working hard for their 
freedom, striving to secure such recognition by 
all the great party conventions as will, if 
successful, make the vote for the. amendment 
non-partisan. 

Judge Simmons, a Seattle lawyer, whose wife 
is now a voter in Colorado, but will lose her 
franchise when she reaches Washington unless. 
the pending amendment becomes the law, 
addressed a meeting one evening, and bore his 
testimony to the successful working of the 
women’s vote in the State of Colorado. 

* * & 

Irish Local Government.—Readers will find 
in our ‘“‘ Watch Tower” this week full informa- 
tion of the gain of women’s votes in the new 
Act for Ireland. 


TAKE KINDLY. 


Take kindly all that is kindly meant, 

Be first to thank, be last to resent ; 

Give smiles to all who give smiles to thee, 
And those who come frowning, feign not to see. 
And O! believe me this is the plan 

To ligaten, to brighten, the lot of man. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


‘Tus following is the full text of the interest- 
ing and important speech delivered at the 
annual meeting on July 15th last of the Central 
and East of England Women’s Suffrage 
‘Society, by the Hon. J. A. Cockburn, of South 
Australia. 

In speaking to the second resolution, the 
Hon. J. A. Cockburn (Agent-General for South 
Australia), after a few preliminary remarks, 
said :— 

All are now agreed as to the justice of 
Women’s Suffrage. The only question is, how 
will it work in practice? An ounce of ex- 
perience is worth a ton of theory, and, as until a 
few weeks ago I was a member of a Parliament 
.elected by the votes of both men and women, 

I WILL GIVE YOU MY PENNYWEIGHT OF 
EXPERIENCE 

on the subject. Formerly, the women of 
South Australia were, in common with 
criminals, lunatics and minors, debarred 
from the exercise of the franchise. Now 
they are placed on an absolute equality 
‘with their brothers, husbands and sons, and 
have exercised the franchise during the last 
four years with the approval of the entire 
community. They have voted at general elec- 
tions for both Houses of Parliament, and have 
just taken an equal share in deciding one of 
the most important of political issues—the 
question of Australian Federation. 

The fact that women are entitled to vote 
is now viewed with general satisfaction, and 
no one would advocate a return to the old 
‘system. 

‘THE OPPOSITION HAS COMPLETELY DISAPPEARED. 

Last mail, one of our intimate friends, who 
was against the reform, wrote to my wife 
to say how much she regretted not having 
registered on the roll in time to record her 
-vote in favour of the new federal constitution. 
Former opponents, you will often find, eventu- 
‘ally become your warmest supporters. Once 
overcome the vis inertia of existing con- 
ditions, and those who were once hostile will 
come forward to congratulate you, and will 
even, in some cases, declare that they have all 
along been quietly on your side. 

What as to the result of the emancipation 
of women ? The influence of women has, 
we have found, quietly pervaded the realm of 
politics. All the great forces of nature are 
gentle in their operation. The change that has 
taken place is a very great one. It is nothing 
less than doubling the power of the franchise ; 
yet this peaceful revolution has been effected 
without the slightest disturbance. As a rule 
families vote together. Not that the women 
vote under the dictation of the men of the 
family. I think that the common sense and 
good judgment of 
THE WOMEN HAVE INFLUENCED THE OPINION OF 

THEIR HUSBANDS. 

One result of the women’s vote has been that 
greater attention has been paid to subjects 
of social, sanitary, domestic, and industrial 
legislation. We have observed that the 
cause of temperance has received an acces- 
sion of strength, for women are naturally 
anxious that as few snares as possible should be 
set for the feet of those who are near and dear 
to them. Anything that affects the general 
health of the community now receives great 
attention. The influence of women in politics 
has thus been in the direction of moral and 
physical soundness for the whole of the people. 
_A greater stress has also been laid on questions 
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of inheritance ; for our laws in this respect are 
not yet quite fair to women. Industrial ques- 
tions, such as factory legislation, have received 
increased attention. Nothing sudden has been 
done, but we have been able to 

TRACE THE INFLUENCE FOR GOOD OF WOMEN 

THROUGHOUT 
the political atmosphere. 

A few words as to the manner in which the 
reform was carried into effect :—Thirteen years 
ago the matter was first brought forward in 
Parliament. A resolution in favour of the 
franchise was moved by Dr. Stirling, a 
professor in our university, and so convincing 
were his arguments that never since then has a 
single voice been raised against the absolute 
justice of the claim. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. I voted in the affirmative on 
that occasion, and have similarly voted in every 
division on the subject that has taken place 
since, and I am proud to say I was the Minister 
in charge of the Bill when it became law. The 
next session after the passing of the resolution, 
a Bill was introduced, but it did not gain the 
absolute majority required before an amend- 
ment of the constitution can become law. For 
several succeeding years Bills were brought in 
by private members, but it is very difficult for 
a private member to get a Bill of this import- 
ance through both Houses of Parliament. 
Somebody always wants to adjourn the debate 
for further information on the subject, and so 
the session passes by. 

In 1898 the Bill was 

BROUGHT IN AS A GOVERNMENT MEASURE 
by the Kingston Government, and the following 
year our efforts were crowned with success, and 
since then Woman's Suffrage has become 
established as the law of the land. 

New Zealand passed the measure some years 
before. The rest of Australia will not be far 
behind us. The women of Victoria do not like 
to feel that they have not got what the women 
of South Australia possess. Every influence is 
being brought to bear in that Colony, and a 
measure has twice been carried through the 
House of Assembly. New South Wales is also 
viewing the reform with favour, and the day is 
not far distant when all the Australian Colonies 
will have joined hands in this respect. 

As the Bill was at first proposed in South 
Australia, there were certain limitations to the 
measure. No married woman was to have a 
vote. But we thought it was 
UNFAIR TO OFFER A WOMAN ANY ADVANTAGE BY 

BECOMING A WIDOW. 

A second limitation was that the voter must be 
over twenty-five years of age; but we thought 
it cruel to require a declaration of age, and we 
felt that what was needed was a wide measure 
of justice for the whole sex. In South Australia 
the Electoral law has become blind to the 
question of sex, and the conditions of registra- 
tion and voting are the same for all adults. 
The refining influence of women has made 
made itself felt in this sphere as in every other : 
they have elevated the whole realm of politics 
without themselves losing a jot of their innate 
purity. ‘No poorer they but richer we,” by 
their addition to the Electoral Roll. 


Tue PRESIDENT’S PLAN WITH SERVANTS.— 
Those who have known President McKinley 
longest say that they have never known him to 
lose his temper or to scold even the worst 
offending servant. He selects different people 
around him to do certain things for him, and if 
they are not properly done nothing is said, but 
the offender is never allowed the opportunity 


again. 
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A WOMAN TRAVELLER. 


MRS. ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP ON 
JAPAN. 


(From the “ Indian Magazine.”) 


Ar the annual meeting of the Indian National 
Association, the leading attraction was an 
address on Japan, by the celebrated traveller, 
Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), F.R.G.8. 
Mrs. Bishop said: For some time, past I have 
been much puzzled as to why, at an exclusively 
Indian meeting, I had been asked to say a few 
words on such an apparently irrelevant subject 
as New Japan; but since I entered this room 
it has dawned upon me that the reason is that 
the phenomenal progress of that brilliant and 
successful empire is based upon one of the 
finest systems of education existing in the 
world. It is not of 
THE JAPAN OF GLOBE TROTTERS 
that I would speak. One may look upon that 
Japan as either belonging altogether to first 
period, or, if belonging at all to a present 
period, as being to some extent unworthy of 
our consideration; but it is of New Japan that 
I would speak. On June 2lst, 1894, returning 
from a journey in Northern Korea, during 
which for four months I had heard nothing of 
any events outside the events of the villages 
in which I halted at night, to my utter 
astonishment on reaching Chemulpo, I found 
the harbour and the roads outside crowded with 
ships of war of many nations, the ships of 
Japan predominating; and when I entered the 
inner harbour I found perhaps twenty trans- 
ports, loaded with troops, discharging their 
human cargoes upon the beach at Chemulpo. 
Six thousand Japanese soldiers landed that 
day, a large proportion of them moving on to 
Seoul (the capital of Korea) the same night. 
That was the beginning of the Japan-Chinese 
war, and from that time for many subsequent 
months the coast would roll with the Japanese 
drum, and the sharp rattle of the Japanese 
Muratta rifle was giving daily shocks to Europe, 
The war, as you know, came to a termination ; 
and Japan, victorious by land and sea, for a 
time seemed able to dictate her own terms. 
It is not of the military aspect of Japan I 
ought to speak at all; but we know that 
Japan, which up to that time was very much 
regarded as the globe-trotters’ Japan, now has 
COME DOWN INTO THE ARENA OF NATIONS, 

alert, ready-armed, full of vigour and elasticity, 
and in a short time it has attained to such a 
position that no consideration of the future of 
the Far East can be entertained without con- 
sidering what the claims of Japan will be, or 
what her views are upon any division of 
territory or rectification of frontiers, which may 
loom in the future. Japan is a new power in 
Asia, one may say, since 1894, and a power 
which must be considered by the European 
powers in all their Eastern arrangements. But, 
I think, in estimating Japan, and her important 
present position, one must not leave out of view 
the fact that Japan fought with and overthrew 
one of the most wretched and contemptible 
opponents that could be found on earth. It so 


happened that, after that landing of the 
Japanese at Chemulpo, I was obliged 
to seek refuge in Manchuria, and there 


I saw half-armed, bullied, undisciplined 
Chinese, to the number of 30,000, leave 
Manchuria to fight the Japanese in Korea, 
many armed with matchlock muskets, many 
with old guns, many without guns at all (but 
with pikes and spears), many of them carrying 
a spear in one hand, and in the other a pole 
, with a perch on one end, on which a bird 
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reposed. They had umbrellas and fans attached | compulsion is needed; but, however, they are 


to their girdles, satinette shoes, and very 


decorative and stagey uniforms, which were not 


at all fitted to bear that or any other climate. 
So they marched to Korea, and met the 


Japanese, armed with their Muratta rifles, and 


perished in thousands. Then followed the 
naval battles, in which Japan was victorious. I 
think, on the whole, we have been inclined to 
give too muth credit to Japan as a military 
power. I would only say, without any intention 
of detracting from Japan, that she overthrew 
an unworthy foe, and none know the unworthi- 
ness of the foe better than the Japanese them- 
selves, and the Japanese know that in any 
future war they will have to encounter very 
different men, armed with very different 
weapons. 

This new Japan, which has been suddenly, to 
all appearances, evolved, is a Japan which can 
no longer be looked upon as a mere country of 
dwarfs, of dolls, of bronzes, and fans, and 
embroideries, and silks, and prettiness of all 
kinds—the earthly paradise of the globe-trotter. 
The New Japan is a country which must com- 
mand a certain amount of respect, I think, 
from us all, if we come to know it. I have been 
in Japan, on the whole, for nearly three years, 
spending a year in it twenty years ago in travell- 
ing in the interior, and spending three summers 
and two autumns there lately, also chiefly in the 
interior, with visits to the great manufacturing 
cities; and this Japan is a Japan of exceeding 
interest and importance. We must remember 
that this Japan came into being in the year 
1868, which was the first year of 

THE PERIOD OF ENLIGHTENED PEACE, 

as the era of this Emperor has been called. The 
first thing that the Japanese did, when the old 
order of things was put aside and the new order 
took its place, was to consider what system of 
education should be adopted, and this is, I believe, 
the link with this Indian Society in its educational 
aims. Twenty years ago the system of educa- 
tion was being formed. It has now been to a 
great extent perfected, and one of my main 
objects in Japan was to go through one of the 
central provinces of the country, with a Japanese 
gentlemen, who spoke English as well as he 
spoke Japanese, as my interpreter, to visit the 
schools and converse with the teachers and 
see what the system had really come to be, 
which the Japanese had carried out. Japan 
has primary, secondary, commercial, and 
academic schools, and the edifice is crowned 
with two Universities of Tokio and Kioto. In 
the primary schools the education is very much 
the same as would be given in similar schools 
in England. Western science is taught, 
Western knowledge, Western history, Japanese 
history, and all the other e¢ ceteras of 
a@ popular education. I think the only 
difference is that, in place of Greek 
and Latin and such accessories as French and 
German, Chinese is taught exclusively, a know- 
ledge of Chinese being essential in Japan for 
official life, and for use in all cultured conversa- 
tion. Chinese is what one may call the educated 
language of Japan, in combination with a certain 
number of Japanese words; but the knowledge 
of Chinese is essential, and the drudgery of 
learning Chinese takes the place of the drudgery 
of learning Greek and Latin with us. In these 
schools I was very much interested with the 
way in which the children were taught. 

GIRLS AND BOYS LEARN TOGETHER. 
under masters. I am not sure that I saw any 
female teacher in any of the Japanese schools 
that I visited. The boys are compelled to give 
place to the girls. Ido not suppose that much 


teaching of patriotism in 1 in the schools. Of course, 
in a country ruled by men of their own race, this this 


remarkable effect. 
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are given to girls as well as boys, and one of 
the interesting things in Japan at the time of 
the war was the 

SACRIFICES WHICH THE WOMEN WERE MAKING 
for the army—women working all day, sitting 
up all night, to work for the soldiers, and so 
on. They are taught history in connection 
with patriotism; they are reminded that the 
history of 2,000 years is a glorious history, and 
that it is a noble death to die for a country 
which has such a history. They are taught 
how the liberties of Japan have gone on in- 
creasing year by year; that Japan is now one 
of the freest countries in the world (as she un- 
doubtedly is); that her social and political 
liberties are on a firm basis; that alone of all 
the Oriental countries she has placed them on 
such a basis, and has granted to everyone, 
however insignificant—to every coolie, however 
insignificant—equal rights with any noble in 
the land. And then the teacher, full of en- 
thusiasm, his eyes filling with tears, says, ‘‘ Is 
not this a country for which to die?” and 
the pupils answer with enthusiasm, with gleam- 
ing faces and glittering eyes, all in the very earl 

and formative stages of life, trained in the 
schools, the training in which is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of Japan. 


obliged to treat the girls with extreme courtesy. 
When the schools are dismissed, the girls go out 
two-and-two first, the boys remaining until the 
last girl has left the school. 


The teachers appeared to me to do all that it 
was possible for them to do in the way not of 
loading the memories of their pupils, but of 
developing their intellects. The extent to which 
the intellects of very young children in Japan 
are developed is very remarkable indeed. They 
are taught to think from a very early age. I 
cannot go through any account of the mode of 
education, but I will just say this, that one or 
two things appeared to me very desirable, and 
that they might possibly be adopted at home. 
There are the long reading lessons given in 
Japan. The Japanese study the history of 
their own country and the history of other 
countries, and each boy reads something from 
a large printed p page. During this reading the 
master seems to subside, but you see every now 
and then a boy or girl jump up a and attract the 
attention n of the master by raising his or her 
hand. The boy immediately stops his reading. 
Then the one who has stopped him is obliged 
by the master to give the full reasons why he 
stopped him. Whether it has been an error in 
pronunciation, or whatever else it may be, there 


(To be continued.) 
give the reasons for this proceeding. It 
sharpens the pupils’ minds very considerably. 
It makes them take interest in the lesson which 
is being read, toa certain extent, and it produces 
a vivacity in: the school which is something 
marvellous. ‘wir onoans — 


There is one feature of Japanese instruction 
which I should like to notice, and that is the 


SYDNEY SMITH ON 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Published in the “ Edinburgh Review” in 
1810.) 

(Continued from last week.) 


THERE is in either sex a strong and permanent 
disposition to appear agreeable to the other; 
and this is the fair answer to those who are 
fond of supposing that a higher degree of know- 
ledge would make women rather the rivals than 
the companions of men. Presupposing such a 
desire to please, it seems much more probable 
that a common pursuit should be a fresh source 
of interest than a cause of contention. Indeed, 
to suppose that any mode of education can 
create a general jealousy and rivalry between 
the sexes, is so very ridiculous that it requires 
only to be stated in order to be refuted. The 
same desire of pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such inestimable value 
to women. We are quite astonished in hearing 
men converse on such subjects to find them 
attributing such beautiful effects to ignorance. 
It would appear, from the tenour of such objec- 
tions, that ignorance had been the great civiliser 
of the world; that women are delicate and refined 
only because they are ignorant ;—they manage 
their household only because they are ignorant; 
they attend to their children only because they 
know no better. Now, we must really confess, 
we have all our lives been so ignorant as not to 
know the value of ignorance. We have always 
attributed the modesty and the refined manners 
of women to their being well taught in moral 
and religious duty—to the hazardous situation 
in which they are placed—to that perpetual 
vigilance which it is their duty to exercise over 
thought, word, and action—and to that culti- 
vation of the mild virtues, which those who 
cultivate the stern and magnanimous virtues 
expect at their hands. 

After all, let it be remembered, we are not 
saying there are no objections to the diffusion of 


is a comparatively easy thing, but it has a very 
These children are 


= TAUGHT PATRIOTISM EVERY DAY, 


and of all ll the lessons given—and 1 they are given 

very admirably—I did not see one which was 
given with so much feeling and enthusiasm as 
the lesson on patriotism. One could then 
readily realise how these Japanese, taught from 
infancy the duty of patriotism, would display it 
as adults on every battlefield; and in the ex- 
traordinary contributions to the war fund, and 
the extraordinary contributions to the things 
which were sent out for the comfort of the 
troops, nobody seemed to think anything 
of any sacrifice; and even the transport 
coolies — the lowest class in Japan — when 
they returned from Manchuria, frost-bitten 
—not a man of the 600 I saw having escaped 
frost-bite—when they were about.to be paid off 
at Chemulpo, in order to be sent home, after 
the terrible sufferings they underwent in the 
war, when they were asked to go home, one 
tremendous shout came from the 600, all 
volunteering to go back to the miseries from 
which they had only just escaped in order to 
aid their country. Everywhere would one see 
the same thing, and the cry, ‘‘ Japan for ever,” 
is but the echo of the patriotism which seems 
to make the nation one man; and certuinly 
much of it is due to the teaching in the schools. 
The children are taught that the country takes 
the first place. In China they are taught that 
the father takes the first place; in Japan it is 
the country, and everybody is taught that his 
country has a claim upon him for all that he 
possesses—wealth, time, everything; and that 
life itself is to be laid ungrudgingly on the altar 


i of his country if she requires it. These lessons | knowledge among the female sex. We would not 
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become an author merely because she has talent 
enough for it. We do not wish a lady to write 
books—to defend and reply—to squabble about 
the tomb of Achilles or the plain of Troy—any 
more than we wish her to dance at the opera, 
to play at a public concert, or to put pictures 
in the Exhibition, because she has learned music, 
dancing, and drawing. The great use of her 
knowledge will be that it contributes to her 
private happiness. She may make it public: 
but it is not the principal object which the 
friends of female education have in view. 
Among men, the few who write bear no com- 
parison to the many who read. We hear most 
of the former, indeed, because they are, in 
general, the most ostentatious part of literary 
men; but there are innumerable persons who, 
without ever laying themselves before the 
public, have made use of literature to add to 
the strength of their understandings, and to 
improve the happiness of their lives. After all, 
it may be an evil for ladies to be talked of : but 
we really think those ladies who are talked of 
only as Miss Edgworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Mrs. Hamilton are talked of, may bear their 
misfortunes with a very great degree of Christian 
patience ; such singular examples of ill-fortune 
may, perhaps, render the school of adversity a 
little more popular than it is at present. 


Their exemption from all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women- 
Lawyers and physicians have in their profes- 
sions a constant motive to exertion ; if you 
neglect their education, they must, in a certain 
degree, educate themselves by their commerce 
with the world; they must learn caution, 
accuracy, and judgment, because they must 
incur responsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of a woman by the speculative 
difficulties which occur in literature, it can 
never be educated at all; if you do not effect- 
ually rouse it by education, it must remain for 
ever languid. Uneducated men may escape 
intellectual degradation; uneducated women 
cannot. They have nothing to do; and if they 
come untaught from the schools of education, 
they will never be instructed in the school of 
events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge ; and that is one motive for relaxing 
all the efforts which are made in the education 
of men. They certainly have not; but they 
have happiness to gain, to which knowledge 
leads as probably as it does to profit; and that 
is a reason against mistaken indulgence. 
Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of 
accomplishments to be quite equal to the 
labour and fatigue of knowledge; and that it 
takes quite as many years to be charming as it 
does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that 
women are attended to, and men attend. All 
acts of courtesy and politeness originate from 
the one sex, and are received by the other. 
We can see no sort of reason in this diversity of 
condition for giving to women a trifling and 
insignificant education ; but we see in it a very 
powerful reason for strengthening their judg- 
ment, and inspiring them with the habit of 
employing time usefully. We admit many 
striking differences in the situation of the two 
sexes, and many striking differences of under- 
standing, proceeding from the different cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed; but 
there is not a single difference of this kind 
which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education of women better than it 
is. They have nothing serious to do ;—is that 
a reason why they should be brought up to do 


hazard such a proposition respecting anything ; 
but we are saying that, upon the whole, it is the 
best method of employing time; and that there 
are fewer objections to it than to any other 
method. There are, perhaps, 50,000 females 
in Great Britain who are exempted by circum- 
stances from all necessary labour; . but every 
human being must do something with their 
existence; and the pursuit of knowledge is, 
upon the whole, the most innocent, the most 
dignified, and the most useful method of filling 
up that idleness of which there is always 80 
large a portion in nations far advanced in 
civilisation. Let any man reflect, too, upon 
the solitary situation in which women are 
placed—the ill-treatment to which they are 
sometimes exposed, and which they must 
endure in silence and without the power of 
complaining—and he must feel convinced that 
the happiness of a woman will be materially 
increased in proportion as education has given 
to her the habit and the means of drawing her 
resources from herself. 


There are a few common phrases in circula- 
tion respecting the duties of women to which 
we wish to pay some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those opinions which 
we have advanced on this subject. Indeed, 
independently of this there is nothing which 
requires more vigilance than the current phrases 
of the day, of which there are always some 
resorted to in every dispute, and from the 
sovereign authority of which it is often vain to 
make any appeal. “The true theatre for a 
woman is the sick chamber;” ‘‘ Nothing so 
honourable to a woman as not to be spoken of 
at all.’ These two phrases, the delight of 
Noodledom, are grown into commonplaces upon 
the subject, and are not unfrequently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge in women 
which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is 
so ornamental and delightful in women as the 
benevolent affections : but time cannot be filled 
up and life employed, with high and impassioned 
virtues. Some of these feelings are of rare 
occurrence—all of short duration—or nature 
would sink under them. A scene of distress 
and anguish is an occasion where the finest 
qualities of the female mind may be displayed ; 
but it is a monstrous exaggeration to tell women 
that they are born only for scenes of distress and 
anguish. Nurse father, mother, sister, and 
brother, if they want it: it would be a violation 
of the plainest duties to neglect them. But 
when we are talking of the common occupations 
of life, do not let us mistake the accidents for 
the occupations; when we are arguing how the 
twenty-three hours of the day are to be filled 
up, it is idle to tell us of those feelings and 
agitations above the level of common existence 
which may employ the remaining hour. Com- 
passion and every other virtue are the great 
objects we all ought to have in view; but no 
man (and no woman) can fill up the twenty-four 
hours by acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, 
the other a ploughman, and the third a mer- 
chant; and then acts of goodness, and intervals 
of compassion and fine feeling, are scattered up 
and down the common occupations of life. We 
know women are to be compassionate ; but 
they cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock 
in the morning till twelve at night: and what 
are they to do in the interval? This is the only 
question we have been putting along, and is all 
that can be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is 
incurred by literature. The cultivation of know- 
ledge is a very distinct thing from its publica- 
tion; nor does it follow that a woman is to 


nothing but what is trifling? They are exposed 
to greater dangers ;—is that a reason why their 
faculties are to be purposely and industriously 
weakened? They are to form the characters 
of fature men ;—is that a cause why their own 
characters are to be broken and frittered down 
as they now are? In short, there is not a 
single trait in that diversity of circumstances in 
which the two sexes are placed that does not 
decidedly prove the magnitude of the error we 
commit in neglecting (as we do neglect) the 
education of women. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ‘TEST QUESTION.” 


(Extract from a Speech delivered at Bristol, on 
May 7th, 1891, by Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P.) 


Wouzn must not be satisfied with vague 
assurances and general understandings of sup- 
port, but must press this question home on 
their candidates strongly and earnestly before 
the General Election takes place. Itis generally 
too late to deal with a candidate after the 
election is over. If he is defeated he does not 
care any more about it; if he is elected he 
is in a position to ignore you and snap his 
fingers at the question. But so long as he is a 
candidate, it is the duty and the right: of 
electors and non-electors to discuss questions 
with him, and try to win him by reason to & 
sound view on those questions. I do not think 
any candidate, even if he is opposed to women 
on the point, would refuse to discuss the 
question in a fair and reasonable spirit, and to 
hear all the arguments to be adduced upon it. 
I go, however, further than that: I say that 
when women have exhausted every means of 
persuading & candidate that it is his duty, from 
every point of view, to give his loyal and cordial 
support to the principle of the enfranchisement 
of women, if they find he is obdurate and will 
not on any terms promise to vote for Woman's 
Suffrage, I say it is the duty of women who 
respect themselves to abstain from giving that 
candidate their support. 

I am not asking women to do anything which 
men have not always done before them. I 
think we are on very safe ground when we ask 
women to follow men in that respect. At any 
rate, if we are not on safe ground, it is not for 
men to find fault; for whenever the enfranchise- 
ment of men has come prominently before the 
country, it has been always a test-question at 
the elections. 

In 1882, in 1865, in 1866, in 1867, in 1883, in 
1884, when the franchise agitation was at the 
front, it was the question before the electors, 
and no Liberal candidate would have expected 
the support of the unenfranchised Liberal men 
unless he was prepared to vote for the 
enfranchisement of men. And when I ask 
women to make this a test-question, I ask them 
to do only what men have always done for their 
own enfranchisement; and if women will take 
this position, which is a sensible one, and the 
only one they can take with self-respect, they 
will find the suffrage carried through the first 
session of the next Parliament. 


—_—____ 


“ Opgy Him.”—But of what avail is a wifes 
conscience and goodnessif the best that she cando 
is to obey her husband ? There are few men 
who do not deserve something more, and none 
who would not tend to deteriorate under such 
temptations to egotism.— Mona Caird. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Now that the Irish Local Government 
Act has safely passed both Houses, and 
that the “‘ instructions ” about details which 
the Government took authority in the 
Bill to issue with binding force, are all 
before us, it is time to take stock of what 
has been gained for the representation of 
Irishwomen in this new and great experi- 
ment of local government. Our readers 
will feel much indebted to Miss Annie 
Leigh Browne, the devoted and inde- 
fatigable Honorary Secretary of the 
Women’s Local Government Society, who 
sends us.from the Society’s office, 17, 
‘Tothill-street, Westminster, the following 
clear summary of the position :— 

‘‘ The passage of the Irish Local Government 
Bill through Parliament has been watched 
anxiously by those who—besides being deeply 
interested in a great measure of local self. 
government—were anxious as to the fulfilment 
of the promise of enfranchisement for their 
sisters across the Irish Channel. You will 
perhaps, therefore, grant me space to say a 
few words from the women’s standpoint, for 
the moment has come to count our gains, even 
if many of us demur to the price paid. 


“The three documents that must be con- 
sidered together are (i.) the Registration 
(Ireland) Act, (ii.) the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, and (iii.) the ‘ Adaptation Order’ 
which accompanies the latter Act, and which 
will have the force of a statute. The position 
of Irishwomen will, broadly speaking, be 
slightly better than that of Scotchwomen, 
end much better, freer from anomalies, than 
that of women in England and Wales. Every 
woman who, but for her sex, would be qualified 
to be on the Parliamentary register, will be 
qualified, in spite of her sex, to be as 
a Local Government elector, and to vote in the 
election of the County Council, District Council, 
and Board of Guardians where she lives. Then 
as to eligibility to sit, women in Ireland will be 
eligible as District Councillors, rural and urban, 
except in boroughs, and also as Guardians—not 
as County Councillors. What an advance on 
the previous position of women in Ireland! 
Women could always vote in the election of 
Poor Law Guardians, but beyond that they had 
no other voting rights whatsoever except in the 
city of Belfast and the townships of Blackrock 
and Kingstown. And it was only in 1896 that 
women became eligible to act as Poor Law 
Guardians. It will be seen that the recent 


. extension of rights can scarcely be over-rated. 


* * * 
‘Limits of space forbid my reviewing the 
efforts that have been made to render secure 
the position of women under the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, but I will ask you to allow 
me to dwell on two important amendments 
made in the Bill since its introduction. In its 
work for these amendments, my committee 
have received valuable support from tbe 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association, from 
Mrs. Haslam, Hon. Secretary to the Dublin 
Women’s Suffrage and Poor Law Guardians 
Association, the Scotch Women’s Liberal 
Federation, and many individual friends. The 
first of these two amendments is the insertion 
of the ‘ residential qualification’ for candidates 
for District Councils, whereby persons who are 
not Local Government electors will be eligible 
(as in England and Wales) if they have resided in 
the district for twelve months before the 
election, and continue so to reside. This 
provision will render eligible a great number of 
married women, who without it could not 
have been elected even as guardians. The 
amendment was introduced by Mr. William 
Johnaton, M.P., at the instance of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, and we have 
it on the best authority that it was a letter 
from my Society which secured the sym- 
pathy and support of the Chief Secretary. 
The second amendment of importance to 
women is that providing for two-membered 
constituencies for District Councils. As far 
back as May 12th Mr. Johnston explained to 
the House of Commons that this amendment 
was necessary to enable women to take their 
due share in local government, and referred to 
a letter from my Society stating that, according 
to the views of women guardians in Ireland, 
the electors in a constituency would desire to 
elect a man to represent them in religion and 
politics, and only after that would they elect a 
woman to see to the sick poor. The amend- 
ment, however, involved also other issues, and 
its consideration was deferred, and it was not 
introduced until the Bill was before the House of 
Lords. It is satisfactory to know that, when 
the Lords’ amendment was finally agreed to by 
the Commons, some members (including Mr. 
: Courtney, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. William 


Johnston, and Colonel Saunderson) voted for it 

specially in the interest of the election of 

women as guardians. 
* 


‘It now remains for Irishwomen to prepare 
for bringing forward suitable candidates, so 
that women may take their share of the new 
duties that are entailed by the new rights. 
The Woman's Siena will, I am sure, urge this 
upon Irish readers with admirable clearness 
and force. I would only add that ladies desirous 
of further detailed information should either 
apply to the office of my Society, or to Mrs. 
Haslam, of the Dublin Association, above 
referred to, which has issued extremely useful 
instructions for Irish women candidates, and 
has otherwise done work for which we must all 
be grateful.” 


* ¥ 


* ¥* * 


At the same time that Irishwomen are 
being summoned to undertake unpaid 
ublic work, the Irish Local Government 
oard is refusing to allow them to be 
employed in duties that are paid for, and 
that they are quite able to fulfil. The 
excuse put forth in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour for the refusal of 
his Board to sanction that appointment of 
& woman rate-collector, who has already 
successfully filled the place for some years 
as deputy for her father, is declared by the 
Daily Nation to be a mere subterfuge. Our 
contemporary says :— 

It must be remembered that the sole and 
only ground which has been alleged by way of 
justification for the edict referred to is that of 
Miss Magill’s sex. In the estimation of the 
Local Government Board, character, efficiency, 
and financial security are all outweighed by the 
terrible defect of feminality. In the estimation 
of Beresford Place, apparently, no woman is 
‘* @ fit and proper person,” at least in the Poor 
Law official sense of the words. Accordingly, 
the Guardians were sternly called upon to 
send Miss Magill about her business, and, 
presumably, to elect in her stead a male rate 
collector. At this stage in the proceedings, 
some persons connected with the Clogher dis- 
trict, impressed by the greatness of the in- 
justice with which Miss Magill was threat- 
ened solely because of the fact, for 
which she can scarcely be alleged to be 
personally responsible, that she was born 
® woman, applied to Mr. William Johnstone, 
M.P., in the matter. The member for South 
Belfast at once inquired in the House of Com- 
mons why the ukase of the Local Government 
Board, depriving Miss Magill of her employ- 
ment, had been issued. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
stated, in reply, that a rate collector in Ireland 
has also to act as bailiff, and that, this being 
so, he could not sanction the appointment of 
& woman. Weare, of course, far from blaming 
the Chief Secretary for the nature of his answer. 
It was one compiled for him in Dublin, and 
the excuse put forward for the harsh and 
unjust course taken was the desperate refuge of 
a bewildered officialdom. In the memory of 
man there has never been an instance of a 
Clogher rate collector being obliged to act as a 
bailiff, and Mr. Gerald Balfour might have 
been almost equally appropriately instructed 
that the functionary named was liable for 
service in the Militia under the ancient statutes 
of the kingdom. 


* * * 


Woman’s Suffrage is making some 
movement in Norway. Mr. John P. 
Thomasson writes, under date, Bergen, 
Augv7t12th 1898 :—* It may interest you 
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tofknow that there has just been a three 
days’ conference on Woman's Suffrage 
here this week, with an attendance of 185, 
mostly women, and including delegates 
from many Norwegian towns. The Nor- 
wegian Parliament has had many divisions 
on the subject. We are attending a con- 
ference of the ‘Norwegian Society for 
Promotion of a Pure and Moral Life.’ 
That is as near as the title can be trans- 
i * * 
* 


It is clear that the right of Suffrage 
gained by the women of South Australia 
must ere long be extended to the women 
of the sister Colonies. We have previously 
recorded the promise of the Premier of 
Victoria that his Government will bring in 
a Bill to enfranchise women, and now we 
have the pleasure to announce that the 
Premier of New South Wales, hitherto an 
opponent, has made a similar promise, and 
declared himself a convert. He was 
waited upon by the Women’s Suffrage 
League, who asked the Premier to make 
adult Suffrage a Government measure, 50 
far as the new Parliament was concerned. 
Mr. Reid, in reply, said he had changed 
his views on the subject of Women’s Suf- 
frage. On the broad principle that tax- 
payers should be represented, the women 
of the country who, apart from their other 
duties, paid their taxes to the State in the 
noblest of forms in bringing up the future 
nation in such a way that it would play its 
part in the world, were entitled to such 
representation. This election, however, 
would have to be fought on the question 
of federation, but his influence would 
be used to secure the granting of the fran- 
chise to women during the next Parlia- 


ment. 
* * * 


According to a bitter article on the 
Queen Regent of Spain, which it is cruel 
for any editor to have printed at this 
juncture, in the new Fortnightly Review, 
the Regent is hated by a large party in 
Spain because of her virtue. Perhaps 
most of us do not give due importance to 
the sad truth that the goodness and 
greater morality of women are an objec- 
tion to their exercising power in the minds 
of a certain order of men. The illustra- 
tions given of why the Queen Regent is 
disliked are for the most part to her 
honour. For one thing, it is claimed as 
an offence on her part, that she has never 
consented to attend the disgusting and 
degrading ‘‘national pastime ’’—a_bull- 
fight. Here is another story cited by this 
anonymous writer to show how the Queen 
earns dislike: how the late King loved a 
‘‘ ginful’’ man, and the Queen snubbed 
‘him :— 

Queen Christina is always inquiring into the 
private affairs of her chief subjects, to whom 
she is very free with lectures. There is at this 
moment in Madrid, a military commander as 
well known on the battlefield as in the world 
ou Von s’'amuse—a brave, witty, sinful man, 
whom the late King thought much of, and took 
with him to the popular festivals, which always 
attracted his Majesty. One day, some time 
after the King’s decease, it was this general’s 
turn to take command of the Palace Guard, 
‘and, as is customary in such cases, he had the 
‘honour of being invited to the royal table. 
Her Majesty, desirous of mortifying the sinful 
‘nature of the warrior, by showing him that she 
was well acquainted with his low tastes and 
proclivities, suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ General, 
Iam told that you are very familiar with all 


the games of the people. Now, I hope you 
will initiate me into the mysteries of mus "— 
mus being a game of cards played exclusively 
by the very lowest orders who frejzuent the 
uight taverns of Madrid. The General came as 
near blushing as is consistent with the fear- 
lessness of a hardy warrior, and possibly as 
near hating as was compatible with his mild 
Christianity!!! 
* * * 

Miss E. J. Boucherett has published a 
striking pamphlet on ‘ The fall in women’s 
wages in unskilled work.” She points out 
that there is a general impression that 
there has been a fall in wages for this 
class of workers, and cites various incidental 
references to the fact in newspapers when 
treating of one or another class of labour ; 
but she produces a more solid and formal 
investigation and comparison on the sub- 
ject in the report made in 1892 by the 
Lady Commissioner on Labour, and the 
report of the Women’s Industrial Council 
five years later, in 1897. The latter body 
state that they reported on 400 cases of 
work done by women in their own homes, 
each case being correctly recorded after a 
personal visit and without any attempt at 
selection. Miss Boucherett then tabulates 
the report of the Lady Commissioners pre- 
sen to Parliament, and this other 
report some five years later, and shows 
that in nearly every case which they both 
cite, including such occupations as brush- 
drawing, fur-pulling, box-making, artificial 
flower making, boot and shoe making, 
women’s earnings have decreased in the five 
years very materially. Having established 
more or less clearly that the rate of wages 
in these almost unskilled occupations has 
declined, she points out that the statement 
so frequently made, that this is entirely 
because women have not formed trades 
unions, is contradicted by the fact that the 
wages of women in domestic service have 
improved at least one-third in the last 
quarter of a century without any union or 
combination, but simply by reason of the 
ordinary law of supply and demand; and 
adds that she can find no reason for the 
decrease in women’s wages in most em- 
ployments other than the artificial restric- 
tions placed upon the employment of 
female workers by Factory Acts and special 
laws in regard to a great many trades. 

* * * 

It is to be remembered that the effect of 
closing any trade to women by placing 
special limitations upon their industry, 
requiring peculiar privileges for them, or 
forbidding them to work longer than a 
certain number of hours, however urgent 
may be the demand, and however willing 
they may be to meet it, does not end when 
the employer has closed his works to women 
and taken on men, preferring to pay the 
higher wages of the latter to incurring the 
loss and annoyance that he would suffer 
from the law if he engaged women. After 
this has occurred, what becomes of the 
women so driven out of that work? The 
answer is obvious. They are pushed upon 
other trades already overcrowded ; and in 
the natural and inevitable course of affairs 
this over-supply of Jabour forced into a 
free trade briags down its rate of payment. 

* * * 

Miss Boucherett adds another specific 
instance to those already given from time 
to time here of the loss of work by women 
in consequence of such laws :— 

To give an example :— When it was suggested 


of hours of work for women, the employers 
remonstrated and said that as their work 
depended on the sun, rain and wind, the hours 
were necessarily irregular, and that if women 
could not be allowed to work irregularly they 
would be obliged to dismiss them. The remon- 
strance was , and the result is 
shown in the annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, page 820. In 1890 there were 
employed in bleaching and dyeing 49,458 males 
and 19,207 females. In 1895 the numbers 
were 57,741 males and 18,554 females. These 
figures show an increase of rather more 
than 8,000 males and a decrease of 658 
females. Now if no articial interference 
had taken place the probability is that the 
numbers of both sexes would have increased 
in equal proportion, which would give an 
increase of about 6,000 males and 2,000 
females, so that nearly 8,000 more women 
would have been happily employed in a well- 
paid, healthy occupation than is now the fact. 
The same decrease of women employed and 
increase of men has occurred in several other 
trades, as shown in the Factory Report. In 
the millinery, mantle, stay, corset and dress- 
making trades, the number of men has doubled, 
while the women have increased by little more 
than half.—See Chief Inspector's Report, 
page 320. 
* * 

Miss Boucherett, however, is not en- 
tirely opposed to legislation, as she herself 
suggests that overtime should be paid for 
at a rate fixed by law. But she sums up 
her case against the laws restricting the 
hours of women’s labour to a fixed 
number daily, thus :— 

As a general rule in every trade, occupation, 
and even in amusements, there is some risk of 
injury to health and sometimes a danger to life. 
Every year gives us & long list of acvidents 
with bicycles, carriages, and horses. Yet 
on the whole it is better that women 
should be allowed to enjoy these amuse- 
ments. It is better for their health, 
as well as their happiness. Almost every 
occupation has its risk, as almost every 
amusement has. Lace making is bad for the 
eyes. Lace makers have been known to go 
blind; yet it would be cruel to forbid lace 
making as an occupation, because it is 
better that one woman in three hundred should 
be blind than that the whole three hundred 
should be deprived of the means of living. 
The same rule applies to all trades. It is 
better that a few delicate persons should suffer 
in health than that hundreds should be exposed 
to the misery of being turned out of work, for 
after all the occupation most injurious to the 
constitution is trying to live on insufficient 
means. i 

It is sometimes said, however, that for the 
sake of future generations women must, at 
whatever expense of suffering and privation to 
themselves, be prevented from over-working ; 
but will not suffering and privation be worse 
for the future generation than long hours of 
work? Supposing that the restrictions on 
women’s work have reduced the wages of women 
in unskilled trades by one-fourth, is not this 
reduction in wages now producing more wide- 
spread injury to the next generation than all 
the long hours of work, all the night work, all 
the unwholesome trades, which have been 
prohibited to women? 

* +* * 

Countess Cadogan has done well in 
making a public and firm protest against 
the development of the evil spirit of 


that bleach works should be subject to limitation : gambling that is seen in the form of bazaar 
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lotteries. The Lord Lieutenant has written 


stating that in consequence of a lot 
— place at a féte in Kingstown, whi 


patronise or to be present at the féte. 
‘Neither of their 


viously heard of the proposed lo 


for a £100 prize.” 
* * * 


The Tonic-sol-fa system, which has 


enabled so many young persons to learn 


something of music, when they could not 
with the more protracted 


have s 
difficulties of the ordinary notation, has the 
further merit of having from the first 
encouraged women to be teachers of mixed 
toned i py is mn further peng Cove 
in the special traini or 
conductors which are held at the Tonic- 
sol-fa College in Finsbury-square. The 
women students sit side by side with the 
men, and do exactly the same work. Thus 
a lady may be seen wielding the baton 
before an orchestra or, before a choir, or 
giving a lesson in theory to a class of 
children. The prizes are all open to the 
women students, and Fraiilein Brauer, of 
Hanover, won this year a prize for writing 
down chords played on the piano. The 
ining of the ear occupies a prominent 
place in the curriculum, but. the advanced 
students also study the staff rotation, 


harmony, orchestration, vocal registers and 


voice production. 
* * * 


A writer in the English Illustrated 


Magazine has been setting forth in the 


form of easily understood and striking 
diagrams, the well-known facts about the 
greater average of the length of life 


amongst females than amongst males at 
all ages. There is only one period of life 
at which the record of the longevity of the 


female sex falls to as low a level as that of 


the male, and that is just about 50 years 
of age. Earlier and later than that the 
females have the best of it; not only 
during that period of life when men are 
engaged in the more dangerous trades, 
such as those of miners and sailors, but 
also in the earliest childhood and at the 
extremest age. The writer referred to sets 
this forward asa proof of the superiority of the 
female sex, and one cannot but suspect 
that had the facts been the other way 
about they would have been largely and 
confidently cited as proving male supe- 
riority! It is interesting to know from 
some recently published statistics that it is 
not only British women who live longer 
than the men of their own race. In France 
out of a thousand men only 433 pass their 
fiftieth year, whereas out of the same 
number of women considerably over 500 
see their half century ; 426 women of every 
thousand attain their sixtieth year, 206 
their seventieth, 127 their eightieth, and 
13 their ninetieth anniversary. Of the 
same number of men 60 only reach the 
eightieth birthday and only seven see the 
ninetieth. 
* * * 

There are so many sources of fallacy 
open, that in forming an opinion as to the 
reasons for the greater longevity of the 
female sex, we are very likely to be mis- 
taken. Yet there can belittle doubt (from 
returns of the life assurance offices) that 
one potent cause is the less drinking habits 
of women. 


cellency was to have opened on the 
17th inst., they will be unable either to 


xcellencies had pre- 
they cannot Pear kctienys ti 
cannot approve of a lo of the 
description mentioned—namely, a drawing 


Wihat can our BPaughters do for 
a ibing ? 


LADIES AS LAUNDRY 


MANAGERS. 
By Emmy Hu. 


Lapigs in laundries! And pray why not? 
They are really wanted. That is, thoroughly 
trained ladies are very much in request as 
manageresses of large steam laundries. It is a 
not uncommon notion that these big establish- 
ments are ousting women from the trade. It 
is true the actual cleansing process is done by 
men, because it has become a matter of 
machinery. There is no more paddling about 
on wet floors, or back-breaking over seething, 
steaming wash-tubs. Machinery has made 
these things obsolete, and the machinery is 
certainly worked by men. 

But this is only one item in the process. 
There is the sorting both before and after 
washing, and this is done by women; s0, too, is 
the starching, and, above all, there is the ironing 
—and here it is that the skill and the good 
wages come in, for it is well-paid piecework, 
and a really good, quick ironer can take home 
about 28s. per week. For efficient ironers there 
is not only always room, but they are very 
much in demand. It is a field, too, in which 
men seem to consider that they cannot compete 
with women. They say that they are not light- 
handed enough, that the intricacies of the gar- 
ments puzzle them, and that they would make 
a ead bungle of a blouse if they attempted to 
explore it with an iron. Thus, in this depart- 
ment, there must be women, and it is not un- 
usual during the summer for large laundries to 
refuse work because they are short-handed with 
ironers. : 

But the big steam laundry has created 
a demand for another and a higher kind of 
women’s work. New laundries are arising in 
all directions, their proprietors are asking for 
lady managers, and they are often at their wit’s 
end to get them, or have to do without them. 
They are obliged to fall back upon uneducated 
laundry women, when they want educated 
ladies. 

Employers want someone with the appearance 
and manners of a lady, who will know how to 
treat with ladies, and who will be by education, 
character and special training able to take the 
command of the establishment. Clerks may do 
the actual book-keeping, but the manageress 
must have a grasp of it in principle and in 
detail. The lady will not herself be required to 
do the laundry work, but she must have learned 
to do it, for she will need a very keen eye for 
bad work, and must know when anything 
is not up to the mark, and why it is not. 

Then the manageress must have a good 
organising head, or she will be in a hopeless 
maze. With a connection stretching, say, 
from Hornsey and Hendon to Sydenham and 
Croydon, from Hackney and Tottenham to 
Hammersmith and Ealing, the simple old plan 
of collecting on Monday and returning on 
Saturday becomes impossible. London must 
be mapped out into districts or blocks, and 
while Kensington is being washed, Clapham, 
perhaps, is being starched, and Putney being 
ironed; and matters must beso arranged that the 
processes follow in due order for each locality, 
and Clapham not be left stiff and starchy to 
wait for the irons that are being used on Putney. 
Under the manageress are heads of depart- 
ments and forewomen who can, of course, 


materially assist in the smooth working of 
arrangements, but the manageress must be the 


directing mind. 


For such a position it is obviously not sufii- 
cient to be merely a clear-headed business 
person, a practical knowledge of the trade is 


necessary. With a machine that starches 2,000 
collars an hour, another that irons them at the 


same rate, and a calender that runs through 


200 sheets an hour the art and mystery of 


washing has been transmogrified almost beyond 
n. 

Doubtless at many steam laundries ladies 

would be able to arrange to be_ received 


to study the business, on giving their services. 


and a small payment for theinstruction. The: 
Palace Laundry, Fulham, makes a special offer 
to teach and train ladies on payment of a 
premium not exceeding 25 guineas. The ladies’ 


usual hours are from 9 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m., but 


the time table can be modified if desired, and a. 
pupil can extend her training over a longer 
period if she prefers to work shorter hours. 
The best age for beginning is from twenty-five 
to thirty. So inadequate to the demand is the 
supply of well-educated and trained lady 
managers, that Messrs. Moore & Marshall, of 
the Palace Laundry, say that they could find 
posts for fifty ladies if only the ladies were 
ready for the work. An advertisement was 
inserted in a weekly newspaper for one who 
had just finished her course of instruction, and 
twenty-one replies came in immediately from 
laundries in various parts of the country where 
® manageress was wanted. The salary begins 
at about two guineas a week generally. Some 
persons have not been endowed by nature with 
a good organising head, or with the capacity to 
command. For such there is the headship of 
departments, a less well paid, but also a less 
exacting and responsible office. 

The ladies cannot, of course, take their 
instruction without mixing with the employees, 
but judging from the appearance of the latter, 
at the Palace Laundry, this is not a circum- 
stance that should offer any obstacle ; indeed, 
in the experience of the firm, difficulties do not 
arise. Besides, it is an obvious advantage to. 
have had practical contact with the class one 
will have to direct. 


. There is another matter which, though a. 


minor one, is not too small to be mentioned :. 
there need be no difficulty over the dress ques- 
tion. Nothing is so suitable as a clean cotton 
blouse and washing skirt, or an entire -print. 
dress. A lady would feel she was sufficiently 
distinguished by a little extra quality in costume 
or cut, and a scrupulously neat coiffure. 

The arrangement for ironers in a high-class 
laundry are veryingenious. The room contains 
a number of tables or stands, which look as if 
they were connected with each other by @ 
double row of pipes of unequal size. The 
small pipe contains gas, the larger compressed 
air. Tubes attached to these convey the gas 
and compressed air to the irons. The latter 
look something like the old-fashioned box-irons 
which one only comes across in remote regions. 
Like these, the new irons carry their own fire— 
that is, each one encloses a jet of gas, which 
keeps the heat equable and constant. The 
sorting for the wash is on a very systematic 
plan. One long room is fitted up with a series 
of compartments along each wall; those on one 
side are labelled with the names of the different 
classes of articles to be assigned to them; on 
the other side is a series of recesses in which 
each basket of clothes is sorted as it 
comes in. If there is any discrepancy 


| between the customer's list and the things 
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that come from the house, a second com- 
is made, and if the same error still 
remains, the head of the department is informed, 
and a counterfoil printed form is filled up and 
forwarded to the customer. It may be worth 
noticing that about 10 per cent. of the British 
public generally make mistakes of this kind. 
These details are mentioned as showing how 
the new régime of machinery has brought with 
it a system and method which have elevated 
and dignified an occupation that has been too 
much looked upon as the last resort of 
those who are fit for nothing better. But under 
the new conditions it is the laundry regenerated. 
The post of laundry manageress seems well 
adapted to those young women of the middle 
class who are thrown upon their own resources 
for a livelihood, who are neither literary nor 
artistic, whose education has been on the 
sound, rather than ornamental lines, who are 
clear-headed, practical, not imaginative, quick- 
witted and energetic. There are few other 
occupations in which there is so good a likeli- 
hood of securing a post at two guineas at the 
end of a six months’ apprenticeship. 
Something is also being done for the training 
of the operatives. Young women and girls are 
taught to become ironers. No charge is made 
for the instruction, but they are paid at the 


rate of 8s. a week for the first month, 3s. 6d. a 
week for the second, and then are taken on as 


‘‘ piece hands.” 


Besides the six ladies now in training at Fulham 
to become manageresses, two gentlemen are also 
is 
stated, however, by those who are experienced 


qualifying themselves as managers. It 
in the trade that ladies are preferred to gentle- 
men for the position of manager. There are so 
very few salaried posts of which this is said 
that the matter is surely worthy the attention 
of the unemployed gentlewoman. 


A Rewer ror AstHma.—A victim of asthma 
writes :-I found relief, when I was so bad that 
I could scarcely get a breath, and my hands 
were cold and numb. The attack came on 
very suddenly, although I had been feeling 
badly for several days, and I was taken so 
severely that there was no time to send for a 
physician. An old lady friend was called in, 
who proved to be more helpful than many 
doctors would have been. The first thing that 
she did was to give me a teaspoonful of good 
brandy, with an equal amount of water, 
sweetened a very little. Some might object to 
the brandy, but in some cases of sickness it is 
allowed. She then propped me up on pillows 
and brought a bowl of boiling hot water, which 
she placed as near my face as possible without 
burning, and covered my head with a woollen 
shawl. My nostrils were eutirely closed, so 
she told me to take the steam into my mouth 
and let it pass into my nose. After holding it 
there for perhaps fifteen minutes my head 
began to feel better. She then made the water 
boiling hot again, and put a little mustard into 
it and brought it to the bedside, telling me to 
swallow as much of the steam as I could. After 
using this awhile I began to feel sick at my 
stomach, and then she took it away and brought 
more hot water without the mustard. All this 
time she kept my head closely covered with 
the shawl, and I was covered with perspiration, 
but I began to breathe more freely. She kept 
this up until I could breathe as well as usual. 
I was then cautioned to be very careful not to 
take cold. She wiped off the perspiration with 
a hot cloth, and my face was uncovered by 
degrees. I had a good deal of pain in my chest 
and shoulders. She wet a cloth in hot water 
and placed it on my chest, and went home. I 
left the hot cloth on for a while, and then had 
a mustard plaster made to put on my shoulders 
and another across my chest. This relieved 
me of the pain, and the next afternoon I was 
able to be about my work 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Our Short Story. 


A WOMAN’S SHRIEK. 


TuERe might have been 200 of us at Tribula- 
tion Gulch when John Clem arrived. Every 
miner was free to come and go as he liked, but 
at the gulch we kept a written record of the 
claims staked out. That record was a miner's 
warranty deed as long as he chose to remain, 
and a new arrival who should attempt to 
“jump” him would have the whole camp on 
his back. I was keeping record, and the entry 
in the case of Johnny Clem read :— 

“July 14, 1858—Johnny Clem, first 80 feet 
front west of Jack Davis.” 

The new arriyal was a young man about 
twenty years old. He was short and light, and 
his hands were small, though sun-browned and 
calloused. There wasn’t anything unusual in 
the sight of a boy among the diggers, but this 
young chap was a bit different from the common 
run. He was quiet-spoken, had no cuss words 
to throw around, and didn’t seem to want to 
mix up much. I took @ sort of liking to him 
from the very start, and it was at my suggestion 
that he entered the claim he did. There was 
room on the high ground for another tent, and 
I had him pitch his next to mine. Indeed, I 
asked him to share my shelter, but the offer 
was declined. 

Every man in a mining camp has a partner 
unless he happens to be a mighty mean man. 
I had lost mine by death, and it came about 
that Johnny and I were soon known as 
‘“‘pards.” That means more than appears on 
the surface. It means a fair divide of work 
and income; a confidence in each other ; strict 
loyalty. If you injure a miner, you also injure 
his “ pard.” If you kill one the other is bound 
to hunt you down. In the old days, when 
every camp was a law unto itself, and civiliza- 
tion was a thousand miles away, the ties were 
stronger than now. 

Johnny Clem was an enigma to me from the 
very outset. His quiet ways and his gentle- 
ness struck me as peculiarly strange. He had 
handy ways about cooking, and a knack about 
arranging his tent and repairing his clothing 
that was new to me. He wasn’t given to 
story- telling nor joking, and now and then 
when I coaxed him to sing, his songs were all 
sad ones, and there was something in his voice 
that made me homesick, and brought a craving 
to throw away pick and shovel and head for 
the States. I often wanted to ask him to tell 
me of his past, but that was a license even a 
“ partner ”’ dared not assume without encourage- 
ment. So much as you wished to tell was 
listened to and kept sacred. Beyond that no 
questions were asked of you unless you wanted 
to tell. 

Some of the miners were rough and rude 
fellows, and there were five or six in camp who 
were always chaffing Johnny on account of his 
stature and weight, and because he was a bit 
awkward with his working tools. The boy 
never seemed much put out at the sarcastic 
flings, but on two or three occasions I picked 
up the challenges and battered the heads of 
the challengers. They were my enemies after 
that, of course, though hiding their real feelings 
behind a mask of companionship. 

One day along in November I went up to 
store at Pawnee Bend to buy flour. When I 
got back, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
I found all the men in camp in a circle, and 
inside the circle were Johnny Clem and a burly 


| big fellow called ‘“ Boss” Skinner. Each had | 


a 


a knife in his hand, and it was to be a! fight 


until one or the other was down. I'd have 
broken into the ring like a wild buffalo, for my 
boy partner was no match for that burly ruffian, 
but they held me back. I realised almost at 
once, too, that if Johnny had any earthly show 


I should spoil it by raising a row and getting 


him rattled. They told me that as soon as I 
had gone, the “Boss” began flinging out his 
taunts and trying to pick a fuss. ,. The boy made 


no reply until the man began to insult me. 
Then he flared up and defied the other to a fair 
fight with knives. A part of the men cried out 
against it, but the majority favoured a fight, 
and it was about to begin as I arrived. 

Both men were stripped down to shirt and 
trousers. The “Boss” loomed up like a giant, 
while Johnny Clem appeared like a child in 
comparison. Poor boy! I stood there with 
my heart in my mouth, not even daring to call 
out to him, and the only consolation I had was 
in the knowledge that the “ Boss" would have 
to fight me next, and that I stood on a pretty 
even show with him. When the word was 
given, and they sprang forward, I shut my eyes 
and grosned. I heard them moving about, and 
I caught the ‘“‘ Ohs!” and “ Ohs!” of the men, 
but I saw no more than if I had been blinded. 
It lasted about three minutes, so they told me. 
Then someone shrieked out—the voice of a 
woman—not a shriek of pain, but of fear or 
horror, and it brought me to myself. The 
‘“‘ Boss” was down with a knife in his heart, 
and Johnny Clem was sitting down with his 
hands over his eyes. 

‘‘He’s a woman! He’s a woman!" shouted 
50 men in chorus, as they rushed forward ; and 
they were right. That shriek had betrayed my 
partner. She had fought the ‘‘ Boss” as a man, 
but when her knife struck home she had given 
way to her feelings as a woman. 

What more? Very little. On my honour as 
a man I had never suspected such a thing. I 
asked for her story, but she would not give it. 
From a word dropped here and there I con- 
cluded that she had come out of the mines in 
search of a lover, and had thus far failed to 
find him, but she was very close-mouthed. We 
took up a collection and sent her away to 
Sacramento, and I never heard of her after she 
left camp. She couldn’t go without a ‘ thank 
you” and a handshake, but she was shy and 
dignified. Even in her parting with me, who 
had been “pards” with her, she simply 
said : 

‘‘ You have been square and honest and kind. 
God bless you!” 

The boys had many a sly dig at me afterwards 
about ‘ Johnny Clem,” but I have told you how 
it was. While his ways puzzled me, and while 
he always kept me wondering wherein he 
differed from a man, the idea of his belonging 
to the other sex never entered my mind. 


Lapy Missronaries In West AFrica.—Two 
lady missionaries of the Church in West Africa, 
Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Fry, have drawn a warm 
compliment from the Governor of Lagos. Ina 
despatch to the Foreign Office he dwells upon 
their kindness to British officers passing through 
Abeokuta, and their care of several whom they 
nursed “through serious and even dangerous 
illness.” He adds: ‘I should feel glad if you 
would authorise me to propose to the Legisla- 
tive Council that the Government should show 
their appreciation of these services in a practical 
manner by voting a sum of, say, £100 towards 
the construction of a C.M.S. church at Abeokuta, 
for which subscriptions are now being raised, 
and which is being built in memory of Mrs. 
Wood's late husband, who devoted forty years 
of his life to missionary effort in this Colony 
and its hinterland.” 
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SEASONABLE COOKERY. 


SOUP: ‘‘ CREME OF RICE A LA MEDICIS.” 


Put in bo milk, dilute, and stir 
‘the purée to a boil ; two handfuls of freshly 
grated a cheese, two ounces of butter, 
and a m of four yolks with a cup of 
cream; mix well on the fire by shaking the 
soup with a spoon without allowing it to boil; 


Break the 
-eggs and beat with the cream. Melt the butter 


‘in a pan, add peas 


IMITATION HARE 
(For five persons). 

Take a large rump steak, about two and 
half to three pounds cp Mince one large 
onion and add to one tablespoonful of parsley, 
shalf a teaspoonful of grated lemon rind. Have 
ready, quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, two 
ope, halt a teaspoonful of Liebig Company’s 

of Meat, one dessertspoonful of flour, 
salt and pepper, two ounces of minced suet, 
two tablespoonfuls of minced ham, half a pint 
of water, half a glass of port wine (if allowed 
in cooking). Mix the bread crumbs, parsley, 
ham, suet, lemon rind, onion, salt and pepper 
ther, by means of the beaten, spread 
on the steak, roll up and tie with string; 
put in a dripping tin with a little drippin 
‘round and on top. Bake one and a-half hours, 
basting occasionally. Dish, pour away nearly 
-all fat from dripping tin, mix into remainder 
the flour, brown it, add the water, Liebig 
-Company’s Extract of Meat, and a little salt 
and pepper, boil up, add the wine, pour a little 
-of this gravy over the beef and serve the rest 
in a tureen. 

Note.—A little red currant jelly may be 
served with this to advantage. 

MUTTON PILAU 
(For two persons). 

One pound of mutton from leg, quarter of a 
pound of rice, one ounce of butter, two good 
‘sized onions, water, half an ounce of flour, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, bunch of sweet 
therbs, salt and pepper, one and a half tea- 
spoonsfuls of Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, one teaspoonful of curry powder. 


Add to a pint of water one teaspoonful 
of Liebig Cpmpany’s Extract of Meat 
one onion sliced, the herbs, salt and 


pepper, boil 15 minutes, strain over the rice, 
and boil half an hour, or until the rice has 
become quite tender and has absorbed the 
gravy, slice the other onion, fry a light brown 
in the butter and remove it from the pan; fry 
the mutton, cut into half-inch squares, add the 
flour, curry, remaining half a teaspoonful of 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, half a pint 
of water, salt, and lemon juice ; simmer slowly 
three quarters of an hour, or till mutton is 
tender. 

To dish.— Pile the meat in centre, pour gra 
round, pile the rice on top of meat, garnis 
round the edges with slices of hard-boiled eg 
and lemon. Have the fried onions hot ana 
sprinkle them over the top. Serve. 

POTTED LOBSTER. 

Ingredients: One tin of lobster, butter size 
of a walnut, one pinch of cayenne pepper, 
quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper. Put | 


dissolve it, add salt, 


part the yolks from the whites and 
yolks till wanted. Whip the whites very hard 


powdered 
in boiling sweetened milk 


in 


the pepper in the butter to melt, pour on the 
lobster and mix, take through a small 
machine. Press in pots, and spread a coating 
of butter over the top. 

SALMON MOULD. 


One tin of salmon, or as much cold salmon, 
pick out all the skin aud bone; soak half an 
ounce of gelatine in a very little cold water, 
pper, and cayenne to 
espoonfuls 


taste, two to oe 1 of common 
vinegar, one 0: m vin , & tin pioch 
of ground mace, add the galinen‘and z nto a 
wetted mould. Turn out on a bed of lettuce. 


UFS A LA NIEGE (“‘ FLOATING ISLANDS”’). 


Have a dozen fresh eggs (for eight m8), 
eep the 


(like snow), mix with them six ounces of 
sugar and a few drops of vanilla 
essence ; then drop one by one tablespoonfuls 
; when done on one 
side, turn them over, then drain them all on a 
sieve; put the yolks in a saucepan with six 
ounces of sugar and a pint and a half of milk 
(previously used with less sugar): mix well and 
stir steadil on the fire until the milk thickens 
g, strain, and let cool ; pour some 
: the cooked egg-whites over, 
and serve with the rest of the sauce in a sauce 


bowl. 


BEIGNETS (FRITTERS) A LA MONTANSIER. 


Prepare a light paste with an ounce of con- 
centrated yeast, a pound of flour, five eggs, 


three ounces of melted butter, an ounce of 


sugar, @ small glass of rum, the rind of a lemon 
chop fine, and two gills of milk; first make 
a light amen with the yeast, a fourth of the 
flour, and half of the milk; mix and work well, 
put in a small basin and let rise in a warm 


place, put the rest of the flour in another basin, 


make a hole in the centre, put in the eggs, a 


little salt butter, sugar, lemon, and the rest of 
the milk; work vi 


rously for ten minutes with 
a wooden spoon, lifting the paste each time; 
add the raised dough and work a little longer ; 
cover and put to rise for an hour in a warm 
place; turn on a floured table, cut into two 
parte and roll down very thin, with a two-inch 


round paste cutter (or the top of a wine-glass), 
8] on one half put a teaspoonful of very thick 
marmalade, wet the edge and cover with the 


other half; press down gently with the blunt 
edge of a smaller paste cutter, put on floured 
tin sheets, and let rise again ; then fry them, a 


few at a time, in plenty of very hot fat; drain, 


roll in powdered sugar, and serve on a folded 


napkin. 


ECONOMICAL CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Take a quarter of a pound of savoy biscuits, 
half a tin of condensed milk, three quarters of 
a pint of water, three quarters of an ounce of 
Swinborne’s gelatine, one white of an egg, and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla essence. Line a 
Charlotte mould with the biscuits, cutting each 
biscuit into po pieces for bottom; brush 
with white of egg to make them stick together, 
and place enough pieces to cover the mould at 
bottom in form of a star; brush the edges of 
remaining biscuits and put them standing up 
all round the tin, place in oven for a few 
minutes to dry. Mix the condensed milk with 
half a pint of water, melt the gelatine in 
remainder, and add to milk, also vanilla 
essence, and whisk until it begins to set, then 
put into mould. When quite set, turn out. 

N.B.—The condensed milk is sweet enough 
without adding any sugar. 


Swat we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid ? 

Does the butterfly remember 
What the caterpillar did ? 

How he waited, toiled and suffered 
To become a chrysalid ? 


When we creep so slowly upward ; 
When each day new burden brings ; 

When we strive so hard to conquer 
Vexing sublunary things ; 

When we wait and toil and suffer, 
We are working for our wings. 


her pleasures. 


SARAH GRAND ON THE 
OLD AND NEW WOMAN. 
Tue New Woman's superiority to the Old 


Woman shines in her versatility; she can do so 
many more things in a womanly way. When 


she takes up a new pursuit the Old Woman 
derides her. She makes every step in advance 


painful for her, but when the step is taken, and 
another advantage gained, the Old Woman 
comes in cautiously and seizes more than her 
share of it. Twenty years ago women were 
held in such low esteem, in consequence of the 
tactics of the Old Woman, that they were 
not safe from insult in the public streets, 
could not drive in a hansom, mount to the 
top of an omnibus, live alone in cities without 
loss of caste, or make their livelihood in a hun. 
dred honest ways now honourably open to them ; 
but the New Woman came, exacted respect, and 
won it. 
tered her so long as the struggle lasted, but 
when the wind changed and the rising tide of 
public opinion carried the New Woman on 
triumphantly, then the Old Woman followed 
her, greedily reaping the benefit of her success, 
but not giving thanks. 


The Old Woman opposed and bespat- 


The Old Woman knew her own sex as little 
as she cared for it—that is to say, not at all. 
She only recognised other women in their 
relation to man, and that only in the one 
sense, the sexual. She sees in our sacred 
humanity evidence of one function only 
and deals with that principally in a state 
of perversion. Hers were the three-bottle days 
of sexuality. The New Woman despises any 


intemperance; besides, she has no time to do 
more than sip a wholesome draught. 
well-balanced 
interests in life, and enjoys them all without 


She is a 


creature, with innumerable 


excess. The old woman depended on man for 
She liked to be made love to, 
and so does the New Woman when it is deli- 
cately done, and there is not too much of it. 
But to live only to be loved in that way would 
be too much sweet to be wholesome. That 
was the mistake the Old Woman made ; she was 
limited. She had only the one great interest in 
life, and strove always to prolong it. Her para- 
dise was the passion period ; she had no great 
sympathy with any other phase of nature— 
which made her a monotonous person, in whom 
one’s interest soon became exhausted. The 
New Woman can be hard on man, but it is 
because she believes in him and loves him. 
She recognises his infinite possibilities. She 
sees the God in him, and means to banish the 
brute. 


To cut and pack flowers at once is a mistake, 
especially during hot days, when much of their 
moisture will have evaporated. Ifthe flowers are 
to be sent away, say by post, early in the 
morning, they are best cut overnight and placed 
in pans or jars of water, and they should be cut 
in the morning and similarly treated if they are 
to be despatched in the evening. They will 
thus be perfectly fresh, and their stems well 
charged with moisture. Roses, especially, 
should not be packed in a fully-blown state ; if 
they are to be really serviceable when they 
reach their destination they ought not to be 
more than half open. Most other flowers should 
be ard expanded and should be cut wae 
after that stage is reached. Water lilies, whic 
are so much prized, should be cut and packed 
when the buds are just bursting, and those 
receiving them must open the petals with the 
hand. The Iris family should also be packed 
in a bud state; primroses, snowdrops, pansies, 
and other small flowers are best bunched, and 
these will thus be found to preserve one 
another. 
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THE CHINESE WOMAN. 


M. Courant contributes an interesting paper 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes dealing with 
Chinese womanhood. The writer begins by 
recalling the fact, too often forgotten in 
Europe, that China is a vast continent con- 
taining many races bound together by religion 
and customs, the main principles of which 
differ but little. 
HER BIRTH A PENALTY. 

Thus, all over China, woman is considered 

of small account. The birth of a daughter is 

ed as a punishment sent from heaven 
for some fault or crime committed in another 
life. The Chinaman whose first child is a girl 
considers himself a very unfortunate man. 
Still, the little daughter is in this case, at least, 
treated with considerable ceremony, and a 
month after the birth, mother and child hold a 
kind of reception of friends and relations, who 
bring the infant presents. But an air of 
subdued melancholy pervades the proceedings, 
and whereas in the case of a boy the young 
mother is led solemnly to the ‘Hall of the 
Ancestors,” there to burn incense and exorcise 
evil spirits, nothing of the kind is done in the 
case of a girl child. 

Some of the names given to Chinese girl 
babies are very pretty and poetic. If the child 
fixes its eyes on some agreeable object the 
name is considered found—‘ Lovely Cloud,” 
‘6 Scented Leaf,” and soon. These names are 
dropped when the little girl reaches her seventh 
year, and a more pretentious appellation is 
chosen instead, though the immediate relations 
continue to call her by her first name. 


CHILDHOOD. - 

Chinese women always nurse their own 
children. The idea of giving them cows’ milk 
would be exceedingly repugnant to them. Not- 
withstanding the contempt in which girl children 
are held, they are carefully looked after in a 
superior Chinese household, being prettily 
dressed in yellow, red, or green, these being 
considered the three fortunate colours. Their 
heads are entirely shaven with the exception of 
three tufts of hair, which are always plaited and 
tied up with a red silk thread. Their favourite 
game is battledore-and-shuttlecock, played with 
the feet. On the whole, Chinese parents are 
very indulgent and kind to their children, 
especially until the latter attain the age of 
reason. 

THE ‘LILY’ FEET. 

The Chinese girl first feels the disabilities of 
sex at the age of seven, for she is then separated 
from her brothers, and battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock becomes a pleasure of the past, owing to 
the fact that she is then expected to submit her 


poor little feet to the bandaging process which 
is in time to turn them into the “ golden 
lilies,” considered so desirable in every class in 
China. Indeed, even in the orphan schools, 
established by both Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, the Chinese girl children implore 
their kind friends to bandage their feet, for 
they are well aware that otherwise they will not 
be able to marry among their own people. 
What may be styled the little-foot custom, 
widespread though it be, does not obtain all 
over China. The Manchus, who are the 
sovereign race of China, have never handaged 
the feet of their women ; but although it is not 
unusual to see a Manchu man marry a 
Chinese woman, it is extremely rare to see a 
Chinaman marry a Manchu lady. 
EDUCATION. 

Chinese girls are very highly educated. They 
are taught by governesses and women pro- 
fessors, who go from house to house, and every 
effort is made to turn them also into good 
housewives and well-bred women of the world, 
for probably no country has retained so many 
ceremonious usages as has China. In China 
there are no such things as girls’ schools or 
colleges. The education of a young Chinese 
lady is entirely conducted at home, and the 
curriculum comprises reading and writing, 
literature, poetry, music, drawing, and em- 
broidery. No attempt is made at religious 
education, but each child naturally accompanies 
his or her parents to the temples and takes 
part in the domestic sacrifices. 


MARRIAGE. 


A Chinese proverb declares that marriage is 
the most important thing in life, and as soon as 
a Chinese girl has attained her twelfth year her 
parents begin to Jook out for a suitable parts, 
and once he is found a solemn betrothal takes 
place, which cannot be annulled without grave 
consequences to one or other of the two parties. 
The engagement often takes place some months 
before the marriage itself, and not infrequently 
children are informally affianced almost in their 
cradles. Soimportant is the marriage question 
considered that post mortem unions are very 
frequent, and a man who has had the misfor- 
tune to lose his son before the latter was 
married looks out for a girl of about the same 
age who died at about the same time, and one 
of the bodies is dug up and transported to 
where the other has been put, and thus, accord- 
ing to their friends, they have not been born in 
vain. Their families become duly related, a 
useful fact of which they both take advantage 
whenever they are able to do so. 


REVOLTING DAUGHTERS. 
- Occasionally, but very rarely, a girl refuses to 


be married to the man chosen for her, and some 
years ago it was said that there existed in 
Southern China an association called the Society 
of the Golden Iris, entirely composed of young 
girls who had sworn that they would commit 
suicide rather than marry against their wish. 
Astrology plays a certain part in marriage 
arrangements, and the astrologer also fixes the 
day and the hour which is considered pro- 
pitious for the ceremony. John Chinaman 
never sees his betrothed until she is actually 
his wife ; indeed, until she is at home. She is 
handed over to him closely veiled, and his first 
real sight of her is during the reception which 
follows the simple ceremony. 
THE HUSBAND'S FAMILY. 

Once married the Chinese woman becomes a 
portion of her husband’s family. She must no 
longer pray to her own ancestors, but to his; 
when her parents die she only goes into slight 
mourning, and she becomes in very truth the 
daughter of her husband’s father and mother. 
If a man divorces his wife he is obliged to give 
back everything he received with her, and 
accordingly divorces are, on the whole, rare. 

INFANTICIDE OF GIRLS. 

Millions of Chinese girl children have been 
‘‘ married to the river spirits,’ but now that 
there are so many foreign religious agencies at 
work, the average father prefers to simply leave 
his child in some convenient spot where it can 
be found by some kind-hearted nun or mis- 
sionary. Even in those families where the girl 
children are not destroyed or lost at birth they 
are early disposed of, either as servants to 
wealthy families or as wives to those lower 
middle-class parents who wish to find a cheap. 
helpmeet for their son. 


JEWELS.—O are supposed by many people 
to bring bad a to their owners; but Mrs. 
Langtry evidently does not believe in this 
superstition, as she possesses some very fine 
specimens and nearly always wears one of 

ese stones somewhere about her dress. The 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is supposed to 

ssess the finest collection of rubies; Lady 

imborne has also some very fine stones; 
while Mrs. Bradley Martin’s are superb, and 
caused quite a sensation when she first wore 
them in London at, some big function two or 
three years ago. The Duchess of Marlborough 
and the Duchess of Devonshire probably have 
the finest ls in England, the Manchester 
necklace being very well known. There was an 
idea that this heir-loom might be sold a year 
or twoago. Many smart ladies wear their pearls 
constantly although they are not seen, as they 
are worn under a high dress, as pearls are sup- 
posed to keep their colour better when worn 
next to the skin. Pearls have, within the last 
twenty-five years increased in value one 
thousand per cent. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free from 
Mellin’s Fcod Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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Current Netus 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Lovg anD LEARNING.— Miss Margaret Geddes, 
the first woman to receive the degree M.D. at 
Edinburgh University, took her degree and was 
married on the same day. ‘After bein 
. gre * by Sir William Muir, she swoseaited 
to St. Andrew’s Free Church, and became the 
wife of Douglas Chalmers Watson, M.B.” From 
ry ar Sa eagee it is we = the study- 

e love-making—in degree—must 
have been in progress at the same time. 
* * * 


Music ror Invatips.—Another new employ- 
ment for women has floated to us from over 
the Atlantic. It consists “in administering 
music in small or large doses to invalids,” in 
other words, young ladies hire themselves out 
to play or sing at different houses by the hour. 
The on reminds me that I have often 
thought that an orchestrion would be a boon in 
@ hospital. All people are more or less lovers 
of a band. How many hours of aching pain or 
weary convalescence could be charmed away by 
an “ orchestra organ,’’ played at re intervals 
through the “long and dreary day” and the 
weary watches of the night ? 

* * * 


Womzn Tram-Conpuctors. — The Sketch 
declares that the latest field for women has 
been opened by Chillicothe, Ohio, where the 
eternal feminine has been tried and not found 
wanting as a trolley-car conductor. Seven 
strapping young women now foot it daintily on 
the board, and, as the New York Journal's 
artist fondly fancies, help the dude to climb 
to his place in the car. Chillicothe took to 
lady conductors because the automatic con- 
ductor was not a sufficient check on the fares. 
Many passengers were failing to deposit their 
nickel in the slot, which was grievous; but the 
company’s funds would not run to the hiring 
of two men for each car. Here was women’s 
opportunity, and she has taken it—at half a 
man’s Yet even thus she is a 
‘howling success.” The company’s receipts 
flew up. New York thought of a similar plan, 
but the General Superintendent of the Third 
Avenue Cable Company says it won’t do; the 
population of that city is too mixed for a 
woman to handle. In Chillicothe, he observes, 
no doubt eo knows everybody else, and 
the lady conductors are well treated. New 
York is another story. ‘It takes an able- 
bodied man to find Ezra,” says one of Mr. 
Barrie’s rustics; “it requires an able-bodied 
man,” says the Superintendent, “‘ to take out a 
car in New York.’’ Here we have struck the 
ultimate line of cleavage between the sexes. 
No training on earth can make even the best 
woman an able-bodied man. 


* * * 


DucHEss’s ENTHUSIASM FOR BALLOONING.— 
The Duchess of Aosta, a daughter of the late 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, is an enthusiastic 
balloonist, and considers aeronautism the most 
suitable high society sport. The duchess is now 
staying at Arco, and hired a balloon for a 
month, besides engaging two aeronauts toinitiate 
her into the mysteries of ballooning. Shemakes 
an ascent every day, accompanied by her maid. 
She has ordered a balloon of her own, and at 
the expiration of the month intends to under- 
take some longer trips. Ballooning, she 
declares, is far superior to mere yachting, 


REMEMBER 
THE___.. 


BLACK BEETLES 


TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the flog: neat the fireplace 
and kitchen cupboard last thing at aight with 


‘SKEATING’S POWDER,’’ 
unrivalled killer of Fleas, Bectles, Moths 
(hamniess tu animals), Sold everywhere, 
only in tins, sé. 6d, and t/ cach 
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and must inevitably become the sport of the 
aristocracy. 
* *£ * 

A JupGs on Divorce.—Mc. Justice Phillimore, 
the Vacation Judge, made absolute last week 
the divorce decrees nisi in a number of cases. 
Before doing so his lordship said: I understand 
that of late years it has been considered that 
those who desire to have their marriages dis- 
solved cannot be ted to wait until after 
the Long Vacation, and the odious duty of 
making the decrees absolute is imposed upon 
the Vacation Judge. I was not consulted 
about this; but on the whole I have come to 
the conclusion that it is my duty to register 
those decrees. But I cannot take this step 
without, as a Christian man, saying how much 
I regret that on social, moral and religious 
grounds thore facilities should be given to people 
to dissolve the marriages they have contracted. 
But what the State in its wisdom or unwisdom 
has decreed must be carried out by the officers 
of the law, and as I neither make nor unmake 
m , except as a civil officer, the decrees 
in these cases will now be made absolute. 

* * * 

‘Women’s Co-opgRaTIVE Guitp.—The mem- 
ber’s of the Women’s Co-operative Guild are 
not afraid of attacking tough subjects. Last 
year a number of, branches had lectures on 
public health, and in the coming winter, as 
appears from their lecture list just issued, they 
will follow the subject up with a series on the 
housing of the working classes. So far as we 
know, the Guild is the only body which makes 
an organised attempt to promote among work- 
ing people the systematic study of the problems 
which most closely concern their interests. In 
this it is doing a useful work, for there is no 
doubt that reforms in such matters as public 
health or Poor Law administration (another of 
the subjects studied) would be greatly facilitated 
if actively supported by those whom they are 
designed to serve. Domestic economy, cookery, 
and the management of children are among 
the more distinctively feminine questions taken 
up, and itis stated in the report that interest in 
the subjects treated does not die down when 
the course of lectures is over, reading parties 
being often formed to continue the study. 
The Guild has further made successful efforts 
to afford some of its members the opportunity 
of sharing in practical work by obtaining posts 
on Boards of Guardians and School Boards. 
There is certainly ample sphere for the activities 
of this eminently practical body. 

* * * 

Army Morats.—The Commander -in - Chief 
has issued the following memorandum :— 

It will be the duty of company officers to 
point out to the men under their control, and 
particularly to young soldiers, the disastrous 
effects of giving way to habits of intemperance 
and immorality, the excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors unfits the soldier for active work, 
blunts his intelligence, and is a fruitful source 
of military crime. The man who leads a vicious 
life enfeebles his constitution, and exposes 
himself to the risk of contracting disease of a 
kind which has of late made terrible ravages 
in the British Army. Many men spend a 
great deal of their short term of service 
in the. military hospitals, the wards of 
which are crowded with patients, a large 
number of whom are permanently disfigured and 
incapacitated from earning a livelihood in or 
out of the army. Men tainted with this disease 
are useless to the State while in the Army and a 
burden to their friends after they have left it. 
Even those who do not altogether break down 
are unfit for service in the field, and would 
certainly be a source of weakness to their 
regiments and discredit to their comrades if 
employed in war. 

It should not be beyond the power of company 
officers to exercise a salutary influence in these 
matters, more particularly over the younger 
men. Many of these join the Army as mere 


lads, and are taken away early in life from the 


restraints and influences of home. They should 
be encouraged to look to their superiors, both 
officers and non-commissioned officers, but more 
especially to the officers commanding their 


| troops, batteries, or companies, for example and 
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pa amid the temptations which surround 


em. 

Nothing has probably done more to deter yo 
men who have been respectably brought ue 
from entering the army than the belief, enter. 
tained by them and by their families, thay 
barrack-room life is such that no decent lad 
can submit to it without loss of character or 
self-respect. The Commander-in-Chief desires 
that, in making recommendations for selection 
for promotion, regard should be had to example 
set to the soldier. No man, however efficient 
in other respects, should be considered fit to 
exercise authority over his comrades if he is of 
notoriously vicious and intemperate habits, 
The Commander-in-Chief is confident that 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men in 
the Queen’s service will spare no pains to re- 
move from the army the reproach which is due 
to a want of self-restraint ou the of a 
comparatively small number of soldiers, and 
that officers of all ranks will do their utmost 
to impress on their men that in the important 
considerations of morality and temperance 
soldiers of her Majesty’s army should, as befits 
their honourable calling, compare favourably 
with other classes of the civil population. 


* * * 


THe QugEN aT Hze Szasipe Home.—The 
groans and surroundings of the Queen’s seaside 
ome may now be said to be at their best, 
From the Lower Terrace there is a fine effect of 
a charming Italian percola, over which a broad- 
leaved vine luxuriates, the pillars swarm with 
heavy-headed roses of cream colour, red and 
white, and in the distance sparkling fountains 
spring from the tender throat of a bronze 
swan, and from the half-opened buds of 
water-lilies. Guarding a flight of twelve stone 
steps, leading from the Upper ‘to the Lower 
Terrace, are two noble lions, and standing be- 
low them is an alcove, quaintly decorated 
with cockle-shells, and the Valley Walk, hedged 
with choice evergreens of many kinds, and 
many countries, in large square boxes. Here, 
too, facing the fountain is the Lower Alcove, 
sacred to the Royal children’s tea parties, when 
the weather is too wet for these functions to be 
held on the shore or on the lawn. A little 
further on is a large cypress tree. This faces 
the Solent, and here Her Majesty frequently 
has a fancy, in fine weather, to drink her tea. 
Another favourite spot of the Queen’s in which 
to take tea is the Upper Alcove. From this 
point of elevation Her Majesty enjoys a perfect 
view of the extraordinary beauties of the Upper 
and Lower Terraces, the flower beds of which, 
cut boldly in the emerald turf, literally blaze 
with brilliant bloom. The broad gravelled 
roads that go round the Royal demesne are in 
the most perfect order, and on these Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and her daughter, Princess 
Ena, do a good deal of cycling. 


* * * 


Miss Marion Graves, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is winning fame by the superb work she 
has done in designing and executing a cathedral 
glass window, which is now on exhibition at 
the Transmississippi Exposition in Omaha. 

* * * 

PRESIDENT Harper of the University of- 

Chicago, announces a gift of 15,000 dols. from 


Miss Katharine Gross, of New York, for the 
promotion of the study of astronomy. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She shoreue™ 
studies the peculiarities of each indivi ci 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who 
are bce to be stont."—Sunday Times, May 3rd, 
1896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Wakinc Costumz made in a satin cloth. 
The skirt is pleated into the waist at the back, 
and fits well over the hips. To the lower part 
of skirt is joined a deep flounce of material, the 
geam being outlined with two rows of quite 
marrow braid. The skirt is trimmed with 
geveral more rows of this braid, sewn on to 
form a large cross in the front. The bodice 
front is trimmed in a similar manner, whilst at 
the back the braid is arranged in the form of a 
‘V-shaped yoke. The bodice fronts are slightl 

pouched, and fasten down one side. Fu 


waistband and collar of silk. Tight-fitting 


sleeves. Flat pattern, from S1anaw Office, 1s. 1d. 


E. 188. WaLkinc CostuME For EARLY AUTUMN, 


Suicipe Amonest THE Pacans.—During’ the 


centuries immediately preceding and those: 
following the opening of the Christian era, the. 
-voluntary death idea was at its worst. Broadly’ 
speaking, the teaching of all the philosophers, 


orators, and poets of the time was that suicide 
was not only justifiable, but was a noble and 
courageous act. Among the propagators of this 
doctrine may be mentioned Plato, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, Cleanthes, and Marcus 
Aurelius ; and it can be truthfully asserted that 
many of the greatest men of pagan Europe died 
by their own hands. In this way Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Zeno, Cato, Brutus, Hannibal, 
Mark Antony, and many others met their 
death. This popularity of suicide must have 
been due, to a certain extent, to the teaching of 
the learned men of the time. Nevertheless, it 
would not be correct to class even a majority of 
the suicides of this period among the Greeks 
and Romans as the result of any teaching, 
although many were undoubtedly due to this 
cause. It is certain that the bulk of voluntary 
deaths, occurring as they did among markedly 
degenerated people, who were deteriorating with 
every generation, were, lke the suicides of 
to-day, due to insanity (using the word in its 
widest sense), disgust of life. 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


A HOME FOR GOVERNESSES IN 
VIENNA. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1Gnat. 

Dear Mapam.—I hope you will kindly excuse 
me writing you, but I wish very much to tell 

ou about “‘ The Home for British Governesses ” 
in Vienna. I called the other day and saw it, 
and was extremely pleased with it. All the 
arrangements show kindness and practicability. 
Miss Bailie (from Edinburgh) is the Lady 
Principal. The situation is excellent. It is 
a flat in the Graben (No. 29a), a charming Platz 
in the centre of Vienna. The dining-room— 
a large, very comfortable room—and also the 
nice library. both look out on the lively Graben ; 
also Miss Bailie’s own salon. At present the 
Graben has two tent-house cafés in the centre. 
There is a very bath-room; use is extra. 
The whole house is well furnished. The bed- 
rooms are to the back. The single bedrooms 
are dearer. In the others each lady has a 
screen. A number who do not live in the 
house come in to dinner or to supper. Dinner 
without board costs 65 kreuzers. The bedrooms 
cost from 15 to 25 florins a month; board com- 
plete, 40 florins a month, room extra. This is 
much cheaper than the most of pensions in 
Vienna. dvantages — its refined comfort, 
kindness, cleanliness, cheerfulness, and the pro- 
bability of snerere™ to competent ladies. 

I was so much pleased with ‘‘ The Home for 
British Governesses.’ There was nothing 
vulgar about it. And Miss Bailie, whom I saw, 
is a very refined practical lady (sister of the 
Lady Principal). do not know if some of 
your readers would care to know of it.—Yours 


very truly, I.G 


LapIgs IN THE HovusE oF CoMMONS AS 
LisTENERS.—The admiasion of ladies to the 
House of Commons, and their accommodation 
therein, have on many occasions occupied the 
attention of our legislators. As early as June, 
1648, judging by the following entry in the 
Journals of the Commons, women were assert- 
ing their right of entry to the House :—“ Or- 
dered, that the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
guard that do guard the House from time to 
time, do keep the clamorous women from 
coming up the stairs leading to the House of 
Commons door.” In the following century, 
however, the ‘clamorous women” invaded 
not only the stairs but the House itself, and 
obtained for a time at least, privileges which 
are denied to the feminine politician of to-day. 
A special interest was taken by the ladies of 
the period in the two great debates which fol- 
lowed the arrest of Wilkes in 1764, and they cer- 
tainly showed remarkable powers of endurance. 
Lady Rockingham and Lady Sondes sat out 
both the Wilkes’ debates, although the first 
lasted 11 hours and the second 17. The 
Duchess of Richmond listened to the whole of 
the second debate, but her friends, Lady Mary 
Coke and Lady Pembroke, were less consci- 
entious. ‘They came,” says Walpole, “ after 
the opera, but, I think, did not stay above 
seven or eight hours, at most.” Women appear 
to have been freely admitted until the fatal 2nd 
of February, 1778, when the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and 50 other ladies were turned out of 
the House of Commons, after many vain 
struggles and protests. It was nearly 60 years 
before the sentence of exclusion was with- 
drawn, although during the interval, according 
to Hatsell, ‘ladies, many of the highest rank, 
made several powerful efforts to be again ad- 
mitted.”—Daily Chronicle. 

*  * * 
WE wish that men by men despised, 
And such as lift their foreheads over-prized, 
Should sometimes think . . . 
What recompense is kept in store or left 
For all that seems neglected or bereft; 
With what nice care equivalents are given, 
How just, how beautiful, the Hand of Heaven. 
Wordsworth. 
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TO GIRLS IN LONDON. 
A NOTE OF WARNING. 


As an instance of the dangers which yo 
girls are contantly called upon to face, 
only in the huge metropolis, but throughout 
the country, the following case is quoted from 
the Brixton Free Press :-— 


Miss May 
Flower, a young 
lady whose per- 
sonal appear- 
ance isasc ° 
ing as her name, 
resides with her 


most young 
women of her 
age, as she ex- 
plained to the 


‘‘ Ever since I was fourteen,” she stated, ‘I 
have been a great sufferer from Anemia. I 
was treated at King’s College Hospital, and 
for seven years I was under four different 
doctors, but the little good they did do me 
soon gave way to worse attacks. I could not 
walk across the room without support, owing 
to extreme weakness. I had fainting fits, 
palpitation, and would be sick for three days 
atatime. Icould not eat, and was frightfully 
reduced : everybody thought I was going 
to die. 

- ve sister Grace, who had been reading one 
day a little book concerning Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, strongly urged me to try 
a box of the Pills. I had very little faith in the 
experiment. but after taking a few doses, I 
began to experience distinct relief. I continued 
to take the Pills, six boxes of which have 
absolutely cured me, and I have gone to the 
City regularly on business for some time now. 
I am 0 altered that a friend remarked, ‘ How is 
your sister, is she better?’ She could hardly 
realise that I was the invalid.” 

Miss Grace Flower, a younger sister, was 
most enthusiastic over the change in her sister. 
‘“‘ May,” she said, ‘has had a truly wonderful 
recovery. Before she took Dr. W: s’ Pink 
Pills we all feared that she was going to die— 
she was in such a weak and languid state.’ 

More bloodless, anemic people have been 
made strong, hungry, energetic men and women 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
than by any other means. They are the finest 
tonic in the world. But you must look for the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
eeoplt: or it is of no use. In case of doubt 
send to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., enclosing the 
price, 2s. 94.; or six boxes 138. 9d. They cure 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheumatism and 
sciatica; also all diseases arising from im- 
poverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
chronic erysipelas, consumption of the bowels 
and lungs, anemia, loss of appetite, palpita- 
tions, early decay, all forms of female weakness 
and hysteria. 


Fuaitrve Cotours or Geus.—The colours 
of precious stones are not permanent in the 
light. To give a chemical and physical explana- 
tion of this is difficult, for, although chemical 
reactions in solid bodies have been proved, one 
does not expect them to occur in the exceedingly 
hard minerals concerned. A ruby which had 
been left for two years in a light show window 
was found to be considerably lighter after this 
time had elapsed than a stone, previously of 
exactly the same colour, which had been kept 
in the dark. Similar results were observed with 
emeralds and sapphires. Still more rapid is 
the action of light on the less expensive stones. 
Garnet and topaz differ in that the former 
becomes dim and dull, while the latter only 
turns lighter. 
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| Gadbury’s 
CG6lO0d 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lanet. 
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Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, é&o., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


Khe NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
‘Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Gontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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ll, ADAM STREET,. STRAND, W.C. 


4 GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 
— SSE 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 
ve aga and Cookery. At the end of the course 

are found for successful students, with homes 
ener trom £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 


received to be hr and restored to health 
by means of Sw Gymnastics, Medical Move- 


ments, pare combined with pure air, pure | 8r@0 
~ food, and out-door occupations. a 


Send postcard for particulars to— 
Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 


HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 
WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
1 of sixteen. 


Reduced fees. References exchanged. 
Interview in London during holidays if 
desired. Apply Principal. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY AND 
DOMESTIC (SCIENCE, 


“ Northfield,” 101-105, Stamford Hill, London, N, 


EDUCATED WOMEN TRAINED AS 
DOMESTIC HELPS. 


Year's Course includes Housewifery, Cookery, 
spe? he Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Needle- 
work, Management of Children. 

Theoretical and Practical Examinations at end 
of oo by recognised authority. Certificates 


For fall particulars apply Axicz R. James at 
above address. : 


Boarding Houses adjoining and in the neighbourhood. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ip 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


ST. GEORGE'S 
Correspondence Classes, 


EDINBURGH, 


RE-OPHNING SHORTLY. 


Give help in all the ordinary branches of an 
English Education, Modern Languages and 
Literature, Classics, Mathematics, Science and 
Philosophy, Drawing, History of Art, Theory of 
Music, &c., and also prepare for various University 
Examinations. Special Browning Class. 

Particulars from the Sec., Miss 8. E. Murray, 
5 Melville-st., Edinburgh. 


Se a a 


MDME. VEICELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & AGENCY. 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


TT YPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 

executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. 
copied from 1s. 8d. per 1,000 words. copeny. and Society 
meetings reported at y low rates. illiam H. B. 
Judd, Woman’s Sicnat Office, 80, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S. SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


from all New 


ents and Bookstalls (to order). 
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